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NOTICE. 
THE WEIRD SISTERS. 


xO OO On ees” 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED IN CHEAP FORM, 
MR. DOWLING’S CELEBRATED NOVEL, 


THE WEIRD SISTERS, 
In Illustrated Wrapper, Price 2s. _ 
READ THE FOLLOWING OPINIONS OF THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


“The story is kept mysterious with success.” —Atheneum, 

“ Holds the reader spell-bound.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘* A book to read and be thankful for.” —Standard. 

“Tt has a breathless concentration of intensity.”—Daily News. 

“ A strange, powerful romance.”—Globe. 

‘Is an intensely interesting work.” —Graphic. 

** Full of dramatic action.” —JZllustrated London News. 

“ The story is finely and truly impressive.” —Spectator. 

“The book has not a dull passage.”— Vanity Fair. 

‘** The nature of the novel is indeed uncommonly fine.”—The World. 

** Let not the reader imagine that the interest of the story flags even for one moment.” —Saturday Peview. 
‘* Establishes the author’s claim to a place amongst the first of living writers.”—Morning Post. 





The above can now be obtained at all Railway Bookstalls, and of all the principal booksellers in 
the United Kingdom, Price 2s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





NOTICE. 


A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 





Now First Published in Cheap Form. 


MISS LILY TINSLEY’S SENSATIONAL NOVEL, 


A WOMAN’S REVENGE 
5 Se SF SF ee xX ay ¥ 2 Xr ° 
IN ILLUSTRATED WRAPPER, PRICE 2/- 

The Athenaum says :—* Miss Tinsley deserves credit for the ingenuity with which she describes the 
tortuosities of a woman’s vengeance.” 

The Worning Post says :—* The most sensation-loving readers will be content with the fare that Mis 
Tinsley has prepared for them in *‘ A Woman’s Kevenge.’ ” 

The Daily Chronicle says :—** This wild passionate plot will not lack admirers, the young authoress 
handles the tale of terror with a firm hand and sustains the interest down to the last chapter. 
*A Woman’s Revenge’ will be welcomed as a forcible addition to the list of thrilling novels.” 

The Court Journal says :—“ It is really a clever story, and will rather surprise those who fancy they 
kn>w something of the ways of women.” 

The Topical Times says :—** We are carried on by the natural art of the story-teller and impelled to 
read the story at a sitting.” 

John Bull says :—** The incidents of the story are extremely thrilling.” 


The above can now be obtained at all Railway Bookstalls, and of all the principal Booksellers in 
the United Kingdom, price 2s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 








New Novel by the Author of “ The Weird Sisters,” &c. 
TEMPEST DRIVEN, By Ricsarpv Dowttne. In 3 Vols. 


“ A strong plot worked up with extraordinary skill.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“Fertile imagination and descriptive power are both conspicuous in this clever story.”— 
Morning Post. 


“The ability shown by the Author in handling the details of this extraordinary plot is at 
once noticeable.” —Court Journal. 


** Strongly sensational.”—John Bull. 
New Novel by the Author of “ Chums,” §c. 
WANTED A FATHER, By Fraycis Savage. In 3 Vols. 


“ Pathos and sensation are the stronger points, the Author of this novel has shown himself to 
possess no small skill in playing upon the most generous instincts of the human heart.”—Society. 

“ A Strange Story—scenes and characters interesting, well described, and forcibly drawn, 
with an impress of truth upon them.”—Army and Vavy Gazette. 


New Novel by a New Writer. 
IN SCORN OF CONSEQUENCE; or, my Brother’s Keeper. 


By Txeopora Corrig. In One Vol. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 
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EDWARD MAITLAND’S WORKS. 


Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 
THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from the Life and 
Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A., Cantab. 


‘We recognize in the author of ‘The Pilgrim and the Shrine’ an artist who approaches 
very near to the ideal that his brilliant pages disclose,”—Saturday Review. 


HIGHER LAW: a Romance. 


* There is, in short, no novel which can be compared to ‘ Higher Law’ for its width of view, 
its cultivation, its poetry, and its deep human interest . . . . except ‘ Romola.’ ”— Westminster 
Review, 


BY-AND-BY : an Historical Romance of the future. 


“ Those who have read ‘ The Pilgrim and the Shrine’ will need no words of praise from a 
reviewer to recommend to them a new novel by the same author.”—Echo, 
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HOLLOWAYS PILLS’ THE GREATEST WONDER 
OF MODERN TIMES, 
Theve-Jamous and unrivalled Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act powerfully, yet soothingly, 
on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN 
SPRINGS of LIFE. They are wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 


Young or ©. 4 and a fine Medicine for Children if reduced to a powder. To the Emigrant, 
travaller, Soldier, and Sailor, they will be found invaluable in the time of need in évery clime. 
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Now ready in one vol., cloth, gilt edges, price 
6°. ; paper covers, |S. 


AMERICAN & 
OTHER DRINKS, 


Upwards ot Two Hundred of the most approved 
Recipes for making the principal Beverages used 
in the United — and elsewhere. 


LEO ENCEL, 


Of the Criterion, late of New York City, U.S.A. 





“Those who need a tonic during the present sultry 
weather cannot do better than make their selection 
from the insinuating beverages enumerated in the 
present work.” — Court Journal, 


Tinsley Bros., 8, Catherine St., Strand. 








Price Two Shillings. 


‘THE SHOWMAN S SONG,’ 








FROM THE BURLESQUE OF 
“LITTLE DOCTOR FAUST,” 
SUNG BY 

EDWARD TERRY, at the Gaiety Theatre. 
WORDS BY 

HENRY J. BYRON, 

MUSIC BY 
W. MEYER LUTZ. 


~_—_—r—rees* 


LONDON : 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS caiculated on the mini- 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below 


100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
Charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings and other 
Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and C oupons ; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- 
ticulars, can be obtained post free on application 


- FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March ste iene 


BIRKBE 
BUILDING. “SOGIETY'S “ANNUAL “RECEIPTS 


ow 7 * 77 RC a rite A MOUSE ror TWO 
GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
possession and No Rent to Pay. Apply at the Office 
of Tue Brrxseck Boripine Socrery. 
OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH,with 
immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND Sociery,. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 





TADDYS HIGH-CLASS TOBACCOS. 





ALL SMOKERS SHOULD TRY 
TADDY’S UNRIVALLED 


MYRTLE GROVE. 


Delicious, Cool Smoking. 





Of all leading Tobacconists in 2-ounce and 4-ounce Packets. 
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| Table d’Hote 


SPIERS & PONDS Served in the Grand Hall. 


Le Diner Parisien 
In the West Room. 


R T SERVED DAILY from 6 till 8.30. 
j ALSO ON SUNDAYS. 


In the East Room 
| Special French Dejeuners and 
R EGE NJ Cl R C U S, | Dinner a la Carte. Cuisine Recherche. 


PICCADILLY, | GRILL Room 


| FOR SUPPERS till Midnight. 
LO N DO N . | Public Banqueting Rooms, Masonic 


Rooms, Cafe, American Bar, 
Smoking Room, Lavatories. 


SPIERS ano POND, Limiteo. 


CALEDONTAN HOTEL, 


f#DEbPHI TERRACE, STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C. 








Cor KD 











This old-established Hotel, quietly and very pleasantly 
situated, is close to Scotland Yard, Charing Cross and the Royal 
Courts of Justice. Police Officers and Witnesses coming to 
London will find a comfortable home on most reasonable terms. 





FULL BOARD (4 Meals) 7s. 64. PER DAY (Inclusive). 





Proprietor - - - HEH. ECCLES. 
(Late Superintendent, X Division, Metropolitan Police.) 
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BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 


NM” BERRY begs to notify that this Hotel, recently 


TINSLEYS’ 
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enlarged, is situated near the mouth of the harbour, and 


maintains its reputation of being second to none in Boulogne. 


nd 
6, VERY REASONABLE TERMS AT ALL TIMES. 








For full particulars address the proprietor— 
‘ Fr. BERRY, 
RUE DE BOSTON, 


, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 


| TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES 


To be had at every Railway Stall and of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 











A MATTER-OF-FACT GIRL. By Teo Girr. 


“Theo Gift’s novels have never lacked interest of story, vividness of character, or graphic description of 
scene. 2." —Da ily Teles gr aph. 





VISITED ON THE CHILDREN. By Turo Gurr. 


“ An interesting story. The plot is good enough to keep the reader’s curiosity alive till the end.”—Saturday 
Review. view 
“For unflagging energy and constructive skill deserves high praise.”— Daily Teles graph. 


THE MYSTERY OF KILLARD. By Ricuarp Dow 1Na, Author 


of ** The Weird Sisters,” &c. 
** Rarely has a novel of greater power or interest been written than in this instance, the plot being as original 
as its delineation is expressive,”’—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


FROM THE WINGS. By B. H. Buxtox, Author of “Nell—On and off the 
Stage,” &c. 











WHAT YOU WILL. Edited by T. W. Davinson, and containing 


Contributions by Epwarp OxenForD, Crecit Lorratng, C, A. KENDALL, WARNELL DENTON 
and T. W. Davipson. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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NERVE STRENGTHENER, 


IS A CERTAIN CURE FOR 


Neuralgia, Toothache, Headache, Biliousness, Blood Poison, 


And all Disorders arising from a Disordered Stomach, or over-anxious Bram-work. This Preparation 
supplies Blood and Bone, two of the most important elements of Life, necessary to resuscitate the 
enervated constitution, eradicating all vitiated Bile from the most bilious systems. 


A RADICAL LIVER COMPLAINT CURER. 


FRoM ALL CHEMISTS, OR DIRECT FROM 


MR. MOYLE, 


Surgeon Dentist and Chemist, 


25, BROADWAY, HAMMERSMITH, W. 
In Bottles, 2/9, 4/6, and 1]/- each. 








Mr. MOYLE, Surgeon-Dentist, 25, Broadway, Hammersmith, by his new suction process, adapts 
Artificial Teeth at prices within the reach of all, which gives the wearer the personal attractions of 
YOUTH and BEAUTY. For Public Speakers, by his process complete enunciation with perfect 
mastication is ensured. 


EILLAMS PEDOLINE 


Is the best cure for Sore or Tender Feet occasioned by walking, or other exercise. It proves an 
immediate cure for chafing, = og all irritation occasioned by over-exercise. It destroys the pains 
of Bunions and Corns, however bad. 


1/13, 2/9, 5/6, and 11/- per bottle. 
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NCORE WHISKY. 
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BERNARD & CO., Leith Distillery, Scotland. 
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CUSTARD AT A COST OF 9d 
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THE P. AND O. PAPERS. 


BrernG A Desuttory Diary oF A JOURNEY FROM MENzIsE’s Horst, Mgt- 

BOURNE, VicToRIA, AUSTRALIA, TO 46 MECKLENBURGH SquaRE, LONDON, W.c., 

BY WAY OF ADELAIDE, ALBANY, K1ne GrorGr’s Sounp, Cotompo, Mapras, 
Caxcutra, ADEN, Svrz, Port Sarp, MARSEILLES, AND Parts, 


sy GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


I, 
GOING AWAY. 


Tuurspay, January 14th, 1886.—My boat is not precisely on the 
shore, nor is my barque on the sea; and I have no friend by the 
name of Tom Moore to whom, ere I go, I can drink a double 
health. Speaking strictly and by the card, I have no boat at all ; but 
Iam to take the midday express from the Spencer Street Railway 
Station to Williamstown, eight miles from Melbourne, of which 
Marvellous City it is the port: being situated on the south point 
of the estuary of the miserable, muddy, sinuous ditch called by 
courtesy the “river” Yarra-Yarra, and the south-west shore of Hob- 
son’s Bay, immediately opposite Sandridge. At Williamstown I shall 
find awaiting me my birque in the shape of the magnificent 
steamship “ Massilia,” Captaio Shallard, one of the newest, largest, 
and most splendid vessels in the fleet of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company. The “ Massilia,” it may be 
incidentally remarked, was the P. and O. which, during the 
Russian war-scare, in March, 1885, was chartered by Admiral 
Tryon for the service of the Imperial Government, and in a sur- 
prisingly short space of time, converted by Messrs. Mort, the 
great engineering firm at Sydney, into an armed cruiser. The 
VOL. XXXIX. h 
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bulkheads of the passengers’ state rooms were knocked away to 
make coal bunkers; guns of prodigious calibre were in readiness 
for hoisting on board ; the officers of the “ Massilia” volunteered 
in a body to serve under the commander appointed by the 
Admiralty ; but the Russian war-scare passed away for the time 
(it will recur at irregular intervals until we go to war in real 
earnest with the Muscovites, and give them a thrashing or are 
thrashed by them;) and the services of the “ Massilia” as an 
armed cruiser being happily not required, the great ocean steamer 
returned to her more peaceful vocation as a passenger-ship plying 
between Gravesend and the Antipodes, and vice versa. 

I have been mewed up for fourteen dreadful days in a sitting- 
room at Menzise’s Hotel,—stay—I have been out twice in a han- 
som; once to a bank in Collins street, and once to the office of the 
P. and O. Melbourne Superintendent, to see after my passage-ticket. 
For I am going to India. “ Go to India, my dear, to complete your 
journalistic education,” were the last words I heard on Christmas 
Eve, at the gangway of a steamer at Launceston, in Tasmania, 
from a person inexpressibly dear to me, and who was bound for 
Melbourne. I was going to Sydney on business ; thence I was to 
proceed and did proceed to Melbourne, to join the person whom I 
mention, and on the 31st of December, 1885, all my plans, save one, 
were changed ; and I am going to India “ now” to complete my 
“journalistic” education. 1 had hoped to enjoy the society of a very 
old travelling companion on the voyage between Melbourne and 
Colombo ; but it was not to be, and I shall leave by the “ Massilia” 
alone—very much alone. 

Hot! don’t talk to me about the heat during this last horrible 
fortnight. Hot! while you are shivering and shaking or are being 
sopped and soaked in the frigid throes or the chilly slush of London 
midwinter, we have been enjoying—enjoying intense!y—the fine 
piping-hot heat of the Australian midsummer. The thermometer 
read 109° in the shade on that fatal New Year’s Eve, and there 
was a “ brickfielder ” blowing to boot. A “ brickfielder ” is a dust- 
storm, a ‘southerly buster” on land. The merry wind chases 
the dust and rolls it into billows, and “chivies” it up and down 
Willian: and Elizabeth and Bourke and Collins streets ; the wanton 
wind twists the dust clouds into spiral and corkscrew forms and 
whirls them about till you begin to think that there was not so 
much exaggeration of phraseology in Mr. Carlyle’s “ Mad Sahara 
waltzes.” We used to laugh at what we deemed the inflated 
Carlylese of “ mud volcanoes.” Have I not seen within the last 
few weeks, in New Zealand, voleanoes spouting forth jets of ashen- 
grey mud, to a height of fifty feet ? 

So the express glides out of the Spencer Street Station; and 
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in the glare of the noontide sunshine we make the rapidest of 
rushes to Williamstown. The country through which we pass 
can scarcely be called inviting. It is devoid of trees; it is in- 
tolerably dusty and generally arid; and, especially, it lacks water. 
No brimming rivers, no purling streams, no babbling rills going on, 
like Lord Tennyson’s brook, for ever ; not so much as a duck-pond 
or a mill-race. For all this the prospect on either side through- 
out this eight miles’ journey is, throughout, marvellous. Huge 
factories, saw mills, steam bakeries and flour mills ; rope-walks, wool 
and hide warehouses seem to succeed one another mile after mile; 
then there will come a break—-an expanse of apparently waste-land 
—and then start up street after street of villa residences, brick- 
built or galvanized-tinned iron-built, interspersed with wooden 
shanties. In justice to the verandahed villa residences it must 
be admitted that, as a rule, they do their best to look pretty. 
Unfortunately, they do not often succeed in the attempt. The 
surrounding verandahs just redeem the houses from sheer 
hideousness; otherwise, the houses partake of the general 
tastelessness and meanness which characterize domestic archi- 
tecture at the Antipodes. The great Australian cities abound 
in splendid public buildings. The post office is usually a palace ; 
the gaol commanding, and Government house lofty if not 
esthetic. The shops are as handsome as any to be seen in the 
United States, or in the Old World ; the banks and insurance 
offices are really sumptuous piles, although their facades seem 
occasionally to comprise as many as nine orders of architecture ; 
but the private dwellings are with rare exceptions paltry in 
construction and ugly in aspect. It is as though very few 
wealthy Australians contemplated the probability of their houses 
being inhabited by their children’s children, or indeed, for 
an entire lifetime, by themselves. Sooner or later, I cannot help 
fancying the Wool Kings, the Kidney-fat Princes, the Every- 
thing-shop Aristocrats mean to go “ home,” as they affectionately 
call England; buy the leases of five-storeyed mansions in Cromwell 
Gardens or Palace Gate, engage those powdered footmen and 
professed cooks whose services they are unable to procure in 
Australia, and stand for Parliament in the Conservative interest ; 
all their wives and daughters being Dames of the Primrose 
League, and all their sons moving heaven and earth to get into 
the Beaconsfield or the Junior Carlton. It does not in the least 
matter that the majority of these estimable candidates (with the 
highest Tory principles of course) were, when they took part in 
public affairs at Sydney or Melbourne, at Brisbane or Adelaide, 
the most flaming of Radicals. Why not? You do not wear the 
same kind of hat in Australia that you wearin England. I used to 
h2 
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don a “billycock” in Collins street; but I should be ashamed to 
wear a “pot” hat in Pall Mall. My housekeeper tells me that at 
home I wear a great many pairs of Dent’s kid gloves. In Australia, 
although in the course of less than ten months I had to wear about 
a hundred and fifty pairs of lavender “ kids” as part of the costume 
of a public lecturer, I otherwise patronized the glover but very 
rarely indeed. The loyal Australians are accustomed to say that 
the Duke of Edinburgh when he visited the colonies never wore 
gloves, and that, in abstaining from the use of those articles of 
attire, they are only following the Royal example. Thus much, at 
least, I was told by a gentleman who was my hospitable host last 
March, at Geelong; and they know mest things down at Corio 
Bay. 

Williamstown at last ; or rather, at one and the same time with 
Melbourne, for the eight miles scudded over by the express have 
only been to me one continuous chaos of whirr and rattle and roar; 
of the voices of friends talking to me about matters in which I did 
not take the most infinitesimal amount of interest, of a hazy im- 
pression that everybody around me was smoking tobacco, and a 
hazier one that I myself had been smoking with but rare inter- 
mission ever since three in the morning on the 31st of December, 
1885; and, haziest of all, a dreamy kind of feeling that I was’ not 
myself to-day—that the real me went home by the P. and O. steam- 
ship “Carthage” a fortnight ago, and should be well on his way to 
Colombo by this time ; that the real me will reach Home happy 
and prosperous, to be welcomed with acclaim by all he loves in 
this world—by faithful servants and a white Pomeranian dog as 
faithful ; that the board would be spread, and that there would be 
somebody to share my cup ; while on the other hand it occurs to 
me, now, as dreamily that it is somebody else who is going on 
board the “ Massilia,” who is thirteen thousand miles from home, 
and is bent on travelling many more thousands of miles in the Far 
East ere he turns his face towards Mecklenburgh Square again ; 
who is sweltering in sables on this broiling midsummer day ; who 
is solitary and sorrowful, and all whose pride in the past, whose 
ambition in the present, whose hope in the future, so far as this 
world is concerned, lie in a grave, only a fortnight old, at Mel- 
bourne. 

Williamstown at all events. The train runs rapidly along the 
wharf to the P. and O. pier, and along the pier right up to the 
P. and O. gangway, and I walk that fateful plank and find myself 
for the first time in my life, not only on board the steamship 
“ Massilia,” but on board any ship belonging to the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company. Yes, ladies and gentlemen, 
the murder will out ; tt ow tard tout se sait, and it is high time 
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to confess that, in the way of world-wide travelling, the present 
traveller is the shallowest of frauds. 

I am very well aware that nine-tenths of my readers will meet 
with a smile of incredulity or a sneer of downright unbelief the 
statement that I was approaching sixty years of age before ever | 
set foot on board a P. and QO. There are certain things which my 
friends (and I venture to hope that I have not a few friends 
among my unknown readers) obstinately decline to give credence 
to. I find it impossible to convince them that, naturally, I have 
a miserably bad memory, and that it is only by means of an 
elaborate mental mnemonic process, borrowed neither from Simon- 
ides nor from Mr. Stokes, but still essentially topical, that I am 
able to recollect the few things which I know. J find it equally 
difficult to persuade them that I am not by any means a rapid 
writer ; that I do not “ dash off” my poor productions ; that the 
toil of literary composition has always been to me painful and 
slow, and that the vices which disfigure a normally bad style and 
the almost innumerable blunders which I continually commit are 
due chiefly to sheer ignorance of English grammar and to the 
circumstance that I am accustomed to write in one language and 
to think in another. I said as much, more than a quarter of a 
century since, in the preface to a book called “ Twice Round the 
Clock,” and I say so again now. People wouldn’t believe me in 
1858, and I daresay that their sons and daughters will be as 
sceptical in 1886.* In the case of the P. and O. steamers I may 
be permitted to cite as not irrelevant a little apologue touching 
« former hall porter of a great club in Pall Mall. He had occu- 
pied his post between thirty and forty years when, one day, a 
member asked him what he ‘thought of the architecture of the 
then just completed Carlton Club next door. ‘ Don’t know, sir,” 
quoth in reply the prudent porter ; “it ain't on my way home.” 
I began to travel professionally in the year 1848; but until 
January 14th, 1886, the steamships of the P. and O. 8. N. C. 
were neither on my way out nor on my way home. I have made 
repeated pilgrimages in all these years to Russia, the United 
States and Canada, to Spain and to Algeria, to Italy, and France, 





* In the summer of 1884 I took a week’s holiday in Paris, and spent a delightful 
day with an old friend and his wife at Versailles, when they were en villégiature. We 
went all over the palace, we saw the orangery, the gardens, and the fountains, and 
then we went to the Grand and the Petit Trianon, and inspected the state carriages 
and Marie Antoinette’s dairy. Now I have known Paris intimately ever since August, 
1839, and have been an eye witness of four revolutions there ; but it chanced that 
until that summer day in 1884 I had never been to Versailles. I told my old frie nd 
so, and he laughed. Madame also seemed highly amused by my perfectly veracious 
averment, of which it was mournfully evident that neither believed a single 
word. 
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and Germany, to France, and Belgium, and Holland. I have been 
in Mexico, in Cuba, in Morocco, in Sweden, and in Denmark; I have 
visited Athens, and Smyrna, and Constantinople ; I have looked in 
at the Sandwich Islands, and for the last ten months I have been 
wandering up and down Australia and New Zealand; but a P. and 
O. has never until now been my barque. You must needs miss a 
dish or two at a geographical banquet, insatiable as your appetite 
for globe-trotting may be. 

I had not been five minutes on board the “ Massilia” ere I had 
to confess mentally that there was being revealed to me another 
world quite new and strange to my travel-worn eyes. And I 
thought that I had seen so much! The vastness of the ship ex- 
cited less astonishment than admiration ; for, some six-and-twenty 
years ago, I was a guest on board the “Great Eastern,” on the 
trial trip of that nautical prodigy from Erith to Portland. How 
we bragged about the twenty knots an hour which we were to do! 
How we boasted that Brunel’s latest venture would put a girdle 
of iron and steel round the world in forty days; how a steam 
jacket round one of our masts blew up off Beachy Head one 
fine afternoon, and scalded the miserable creatures in the stoke- 
hole, and how we came into Portland Roads with our flags half- 
mast high and thirteen dead bodies on towd! The bigness of the 
** Massilia ” did not amaze me. I was prepared for the splendour 
of the saloon, for the glitter of the plate and crystal, for the 
geniality of the courteous captain, for the smartness of the 
officers, and the civility of the stewards. That the chief 
engineer should be a Scotchman I took quite as a matter of course. 
Scotland is not only the land of cakes but of marine engineers. 
They are grown there just as couriers are grown in the Engadine ; 
lifeguardsmen in Northumberland and Durham; penny ice shop- 
keepers at Como ; tenors at Bergamo,and performers on the double 
bass at Leipsic. But that which I was not prepared for was the 
punkah ; and for the first time in my life did I behold that 
mysterious machine literally in full blast. Do you know what a 
punkah is? The best description of it that I have met with is 
that given by my dear friend William Howard Russell, who has 
defined the punkah as a kind of fan on a gigantic plan, consisting 
of a light parallelogram of wood covered with calico, from which 
depends a short fringe or curtain. ‘I he machine is slung from the 
ceiling by ropes; from the centre a cord is passed over a pulley 
in the wall and descends to the coolie, who pulls it, and thus flap- 
ping the frame and curtain to and fro causes a constant current 
of air through the room. There were two parallel sets of punkahs 
going at a rapid rate in the saloon of the “ Massilia;” but what 
puzzled me most on my first introduction to the apparatus was to 
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find the coolie mentioned by Dr. W. H. Russell as the puller 
of the central rope setting the punkahs in motion.* A good 
half hour elapsed ere I lighted upon the functionary whose 
duty it was to set the punkah in motion. The central 
cord, I discovered, passed through the wall of the saloon, 
and it was on deck that the punkah-puller was tugging away 
at his vocation. Scarcely an agreeable one, I should say. 
Strangely enough, although a P. and O. steamer, or an Orient 
one, or @ Messageries one leaves Williamstown every week 
with her saloons duly fitted up with punkahs, and although 
these steamships, until the last bell before departure rings, are 
always crowded with Australians who have come to bid farewell to 
their friends and relations who are going home, I never saw a 
punkah in any building, public or private, during my stay in the 
colonies. In summer the climate of Australia is hot enough in 
all conscience to make a punkah a sweet boon; but I apprehend 
that were a wealthy Australian to set up a punkah in his 
drawing or dining room the chief difficulty he would experience 
would be to find anybody willing to act as a punkah-wallah 
under five-and-twenty shillings a week and his “tucker;” and 
even on these terms the white punkah-wallah in Australia would 
decline to tug for more than eight hours a day. In hot weather 


the punkah should be kept going day and night, so that three 


*I find in that wonderful repertory of learning, “ Hobson-Jobson: a Glossary of 
Anglo-Indian Colloquial Words and Phrases,” by Colonel Henry Yule and the late 
Doctor Arthur Coke Bernell, that punkah in its original sense is a portable fan 
generally made frem the leaf of the palmyra (Borassus flahelliformis), the natural 
type and origin of thefan. The Anglo-Indian colloquial punkah is the swinging fan 
formed of cloth stretched on a rectangular frame and suspended from the ceiling as 
described by Dr. W. H. Russell. The exact date of the introduction of the machine 
into India is not known, although there is evidence to show that the Arabs were 
acquainted with the true Indian punkah as early as the eighth century. The huge 
flabella of peacocks’ feathers carried behind the Pope when His Holiness is borne, 
sitting in the sella gestatoria, round St. Peter's are punkahs of the primitive form, 
and the pattern of these fans is said to have been traditionally handed down from pagan 
times when similar flabella were borne behind the high priests of the temple of 
Jupiter. Poems have been written about the punkah, Ibu Hamdun, the Katib, is 
eloquent about it. ‘ Fast and loose,” writes the enigmatical bard, ‘‘ the punkah 
cannot touch what it reaches; although tied up, it moves swiftly; although a 
prisoner it is free.” Fixed in its place it drives before it the gentle breeze; though 
its path is closed it moves on its nocturnal journey. Another authority holds that 
the proper term for the swinging frame of linen isa Ahaish, and qualifies it as one of 
the innovations of the Caliph Mansur. Before his time the Sassanian kings used to 
have the walls of their apartments freshly plastered with wet clay every morning so 
as to cool the heated air. This reminds one of the Dutch painters who always tried 
to have their studios on the bank of a canal, and when they could not find that 
accommodation, constantly kept a large tub of water in their studios. The water, 
they maintained, caught the dust and prevented it from settling on their wet colours, 
and more than one distinguished art critic have ascribed the exquisite purity and 
transparency of colour so remarkable in the Batavian school of painting to the purified 
atmosphere in which the artist worked. 
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punkah-wallahs, each at £1 5s. a week and their “tucker,” 
would be required. But why, it may be urged, should not 
punkahs be worked by machinery? I am unable to answer the 
question myself, only | know that an Australian engineer would 
require from £3 to £3 10s. a week for minding the machine that 
works the punkah. In bidding it for the present farewell, it may 
be noted that there are persons who, like the illustrious states- 
man who is now Viceroy of India, object to punkahs altogether. 
The Earl of Dufferin has a rooted dislike to punkahs, and not one 
is to he found at Government House, Calcutta. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XX.—(continued.) 
““] LOVED HIM SO.” 


THE relief which some outward expression of his feelings would 
have been to Jerry at this moment was immense. 

Unfortunately, however, he was alone in that dreary room with- 
out anything hitable near him. The consequence of which rush 
of subdued excitement to his brain, a matter of very unusual 
occurrence with him, was a species of mental paralysis at once 
dangerous and prejudicial to the cause in hand. 

Although not usually by any means accounted a hard swearer, 
at that particular moment it would have been no little relief to 
him to have used some hard words against certain people and 
circumstances. But even this tiny safety valve was shut for him. 

Somehow he could not let off the steam in this manner before 
Lizette. The illustration did not occur to him, but I verily believe 
he would as soon have thought of speaking of the place of ever- 
lasting darkness in the presence of an angel fresh from the realms 
of eternal day as to use any but polite language while that white 
wan face looked at him across the gloom. 

Polite language meant with Jerry just the very most ordinary 
he could possibly use, and in such he expressed his sympathy 
with his little friend—language which, I fear, was anything but 
calculated to pour balm on a wounded heart. 

I make this confession because I do not wish that troublesome 
person of the name of Jerry to sail under false colours. I know 
the light in which he may appear to my reader is anything | ut 
the rosy one to which his position in this story entitles him, but I 
gave warning at the beginning how it would be, so do not lay the 
fault at his door, but at mine if he falls short of pleasing. Perhaps 
Lizette may appear to have been rather open in her expressions of 
joy at his coming, but when he had appeared so suddenly before 
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her she had forgotten all else but that here at last was some one 
who would befriend her in her trouble. 

In her greeting there had been no under-current of feeling. 
She was glad to see him because he was some one to help her. 
She would have welcomed, I believe, any one with that quality 
just as eagerly. 

It was not until she felt his arms round her, his lips brush her 
cheek, his voice calling her not to be afraid, he was there, he would 
never leave her, never forsake her, did she realize how truly she 
had found help at last. 

So fraught with consolation was the thought that she never 
stayed to put any second meaning to the words. 

Why should she ? 

To her it seemed that the lamp of love in her life had com- 
pletely gone out; she did not dream that Jerry, her funny, 
awkward friend, should ever have dreamt of rekindling it. 

To her he was a friend; she did not even then own the very 
friend of all others she would most have cared to have come to her 
in her distress, who by some lucky chance had come and found 
her when she seemed lost for ever, who had been so touched by 
the change in her that he had treated her as he would a sister, 
put his arms round her, cried with her, kissed her and spoken 
words of pity and comfort to her such as only a kind brotherly 
heart could have dictated. 

It was but natural that she should take this view of the matter, 
for their relations prior to the entrance of the ring-master on to 
the scene had been of the simplest and most easy kind. 

We know how he had taken the little stranger under his wing 
at first from pity, how was she to know how long since the pity 
had grown into the tenderer feeling ? 

He had never told her, and she was too occupied in the demoli- 
tion of her own fairy castle to notice how high his was building. 

She was too much of a child yet in the world’s ways to know 
that it is not always those who say the most that mean the most. 
Even her late experience of how little truth a glib tongue can 
tell had not begun to bear its fruits. 

Jerry need not have puiled himself up so short, for she was 
totally unaware of any material change in his manner, being only 
too contented to know that he was there without entering into 
any question of why or wherefore. If afterwards she recalled to 
mind what had happened, it was not till then that she was aware 
that anything was amiss. 

But if Jerry could not show his real feelings by words, he did 
so in a far better way in deeds. 

That evening after he had left Lizette in her new frame of mind, 
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to look forward to a better and more restful night than formerly— 
hopes, however, doomed to be disappointed when he reached home, 
or rather what was then his home—he did not go to bed at once 
but sat some time trying to map out a plan for the future. 

Now that the momentary excitement of the meeting was over 
there was no part of it so present to his mind as that ery which 
he had listened to in the darkness, the dreaming appeal to the 
absent lover, whose faithlessness had not yet killed the love he 
had so wantonly flung away. 

No matter how fervent had been her greeting to her friend who 
had found her in such sore trouble, above it all rose that soul- 
stirring entreaty to Carl to come back and to love her. 

Try as he would Jerry could not drown it in his ears. It struck 
the last blow to the hope in his heart. Beneath it the last 
cherished straw to which he had clung lay buried. Henceforth 
the light of his love, dwindled down to such a tiny flame, had gone 
out. 

Yes, but the lamp of friend was still at hand and never before 
had it needed trimming so much. 

It seemed as if the task of this frail, helpless creature had been 
cast upon him+o try the strength of his self-reliance. It remained 
to him whether he was faithful to his trust or no. 

So, although he had resolutely declared this girl was “ nothing 
to him,” he nevertheless set about making what plans he could 
for her benefit. 

Of one thing he was certain. She must not remain where she 
was. The very atmosphere of the attic was such as to destroy 
any likelihood of recovery. 

She must be removed, and that at once, to a more healthy 
situation. This at least would be one step in the right 
direction. 

Having settled this, he retired to rest, not, Iam bound to say, 
to enjoy any better repose than did Lizette, for, for ever in his ears 
rang that ery, “ Carl, Carl, I haf loved you so. I shall die if you 
do not love me.” Late the following morning he paid Lizette a 
visit. Seeing her in the light of the morning was far different to 
doing so in the gloom of the evening before. 

He could scarce keep himself from breaking out into the ex- 
pressions of sympathy which he had suppressed the night before. 

It was only that he knew how they would pain her that he was 
kept from so doing. 

But the sight of her white wan face, so different from the 
rounded one he had last seen it, above all, that scar which told 
such a double tale of suffering, touched his rough heart till it was 
full to bursting. The wound had to all appearance been a fearful 
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one, and showed all the more clearly upon the pallid features like 
a dull crimson stain. 

It ran down the low forehead, only by a miracle escaping the 
right eye, trailing off just below the ear to the back side of the 
neck. 

It showed all the more piainly because the pretty brown curls 
which Jerry had been wont to admire so much were all gone, 
partly burnt away, the rest sacrificed by the doctor’s scissors in 
the height of the fever. Only a few scanty clipped locks were 
left, which were but insufficient to hide the cruel marks. 

But painful as was the change from the once pretty bright face 
of the little fancy-rider, such that none but loving eyes cou!d 
have recognized in the weary, helpless invalid, the gay Fay of 
Fire, Jerry’s eyes thought not so much of the loss of beauty as 
the evidence the change gave of the bitter struggle. 

When Lizette saw his eyes full of pity as they were fastened 
upon her she turned the scarred side of her face away from the 
light, as if she could not bear even him to look upon it, and said 
something in a low voice, as if in excuse for her tired looks, about 
having had a bad night. 

Jerry withdrew his gaze snddenly, recalling that ery of “ Carl, 
Carl!” which had kept sleep from his eyes, rest from his mind, and 
wondered whether it had been a repetition of it which had been 
wrung from the weary soul and driven away the peace of the night. 

But it was nothing to do with him if such had been the case. 
It was the body he had taken into his charge—the soul he left in 
higher hands. 

He therefore made his proposition about a change of lodging. 

Lizette replied she was quite contented where she was. If only 
he would come and see her sometimes, and if he could help her 
to get work, do so, she wanted nothing else. 

All those who have had anything to do with a sick person, or 
rather one recovering from a sickness, know what a hard battle it 
is to fight against complete despondency ; when all desire save 
to be left alone, to live on as best they can—which, translated, 
means to die as soon as human nature has got down to the lowest 
ebb— seems to have fled away, leaving only a poor remnant of 
what had once been a being full of hope and love of life. The 
shadows which had crowded into the troubled mind, the growth of 
many days of bitter pain and loneliness, were not to be driven out 
by one breath of gladness. 

The excitement of Jerry’s coming having worn off in the hours 
of suffering in the long weary night, there was that usual sink- 
ing back into the darkness which is ten times more difficult to 
overcome. 
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Even the longing which she had before felt for some friend to 
come to her in her trouble seemed now it was satisfied to have 
been but an empty one. 

The friend she longed for would not, could not come. What, 
then, was the use of any amount of kindness from any one else ? 

No doubt this was a selfish view of the matter, but it is not at 
first that lessons of pain and suffering show any fruit. 

Besides, it must be remembered that Lizette knew nothing of 
the love which she was trampling so remorselessly under foot, and 
never knew how many a thoughtless word at her own helplessness 
was a wound in the brave heart which sought so hardly to bear her 
burden. 

As plainly as if she spoke she said, “ Leave me alone; I want 
no one to care for me, since he to whom I gave all I had to give 
loves me not. I care not what becomes of me. Leave me to my- 
self.” But Jerry was not to be so soon defeated. 

Although he did not again repeat what he had said yesterday, 
“ Now that I have found you I will never let you go,” he let his 
actions speak for him. 

Without attempting to discuss the plans he had made, he 
gradually drew from the girl a clearer statement of her affairs 
than she had given the night before, and soon found that, as he 
had suspected, poverty was the one bar to any step in the right 
direction towards health. 

“ Only that ?” he said when Lizette frankly told him the little 
she possessed in the world. “Why, it is not enough to keep you 
as you should be kept for a week.” 

‘It will have to do for many days more than that. And I have 
my work. I was counting to have finished it last night, but you 
came, and it is yet to do.” 

Jerry wondered whether she regretted his coming. 

“ The work is not like riding,” he said. 

Lizette’s face fell suddenly. 

“This work with the needle like riding! No, no, indeed!” 
And a heavy sigh told the rest. 

Jerry blamed himself for his want of tact, and, bringing the 
very short interview to a close, departed. He did not go home, 
however. Waylaying Sarah, who was in a high state of curiosity 
as to who the stranger was and what his business could be, he de- 
sired her to conduct him into the presence of her mistress. This 
being done, a somewhat stormy meeting ensued, in which, I be- 
lieve, the young clown at length vented bis pent- up feelings by 
favouring the landlady with a pretty big piece of his mind con- 
cerning the rate which she charged for her miserable lodgings. 

Whatever policy he used, however, the result of the interview 
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was that Sarah was after dinner desired to get ready a room on the 
third floor, which had lately been vacated by a barber’s assistant-— 
I may say forcibly vacated, since that gentleman was “ wanted” 
by two gentlemen in uniform, who, as in the childish game of 
“Nuts and May,” fetched him away in a cab, since which time 
nothing had been seen of him. Therefore Sarah, in the middle of 
a great cleaning of pots and pans in her regions, was bidilen set 
to work and reduce his late apartment to order, Mrs. Spicer super- 
intending the operation in order, it seemed, to in turn vent her 
spite upon her unfortunate handmaid. 

sy evening the getting-ready process was completed, and the 
room pronounced in order. 

This fact Sarah, duly commissioned by her mistress, proceeded 
to announce to Lizette, who as usual at that hour was lying on her 
couch, thinking sad thoughts, and wondering what was the use of 
living if life was such a weary burden. 

The sick girl, on receiving the intimation, started from her 
reverie, and then imagined that her friend had at last succumbed 
under the press of so much nagging from her mistress. Before 
she had time toask for any explanation the girl had seized a whole 
armfull of her belongings and departed with them downstairs, her 
passage being accented by the loud noise made by several articles 
which she carried either coming in violent contact with the wall 
or being dropped from her arms altogether. 

In a few moments she returned slightly more black and blue 
about the elbows than before, and having “at one fell swoop” gained 
possession of the rest of the few possessions of the little fancy- 
rider, without. so much as deigning a word in answer to any of the 
questions put to her, proceeded to transport them to the lower 
regions with the same despatch and result to her ungainly arms. 

Lizette was perfectly at a loss to understand what it could all 
mean. The only conclusion at which she can arrive is anything 
but a pleasant one. Could it be that Mrs. Spicer for some un- 
known reason had taken it into her head to turn her out of doors ? 
What had she done that she should deserve it ? 

In fear and trembling she awaited the return of Sarah, who, in 
answer to her timid question—Sarah even looked unapproachable 
—burst into a coarse laugh. 

“Turn you out? No, I guess not. You're a-coming down into 
the empty on the third floor.” 

“Coming down to the empty on the third floor ? Why, Sarah, 
it isa fault. Iam sure it isa fault. I have not told Mrs. Spicer. 
I care not to go there. It is too much. [——” 

Before she could go into any further expostulation, Sarah cut 
them short by saying shortly, “It ain’t no use for you to say 
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nothing. Seems your opinion ain’t to be asked in the matter. I 
don’t know nothing about the business. All I can tell is that in 
the midst of my a-tidying up downstairs” (Sarah spent most part 
of her time in tidyimg up, but as the other part was spent in 
untidying it was hardly to be wondered at that the effect was hardly 
what one would have imagined it to have been from the indigna- 
tion which she expressed at having the operation interrupted) “ in 
the midst of my a-doing of the tins and things Missus comes and 
tells me, ‘ The third-floor empty is to be got ready right off, which 
being done not without as much haggling as if we were a-getting 
ready for a wedding, a spring cleaning, or a funeral, she ses to me, 
‘ Now, Sarah, just go upstairs and tell that young lady to be so good 
as towalk down.’ With that she bounces off downstuirs, a-going to 
make the parlour’s tea, which, being three-and-sixpenny, she 
always does herself, and no bad judge of what is good either. But 
there, if she likes to take her perquisites, it’s her own look out. 
Any way, you're to come down to the room ; so you’d best be quick 
about it, for I don’t suppose as how you'll get down them ’ere stairs 
alone, and I’ve got to go and clear up, though what time I shall 
get down this blessed evening is more than I can say.” 

At first Lizette refused to stir. She was perfectly sure there 
had been some mistake, but so high was Sarah’s dudgeon at being 
unable to make her alter her decision, besides being not a little 
inconvenienced by being deprived of her few possessions, that at 
length she consented to make the required removal. 

Thus when Jerry arrived an hour later he found her safely en- 
sconced in the “ empty on the third floor,” which was decidedly an 
improvement on the garret which had been her former lodging. 
She asked of him a solution of the enigma, and received in return 
a short, rather confused explanation, by which she was given to 
understand that hitherto she had been defrauded of her rights by 
the redoubtable Mrs. Spicer, who, under a spirited attack from 
the young clown, had been induced to act at last honourably. 

Part of this statement at least was true, the other half, I am 
bound to say, was supplied by Jerry’s not very brilliant imagina- 
tion. Hence the confusion into which he was thrown by having 
to deliver it. 

Mrs. Spicer had, as we know, been acting anything but fairly by 
her poor lodger, but she was hardly one to make such a concession 
as would lead to so great a change in her said lodger’s circum- 
stances. Jerry had won his way partly by steady determination, 
partly by a far easier but rather more costly means. 

But this he desired to keep a secret, so merely explained the 
matter by saying that he and the landlady had come to terms, 
which, in fact, was just what they had done. 
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And Lizette was such a child in the ways of the world that she 
made no question of the matter, of which Jerry was exceedingly 
glad, for, as he afterwards told himself, his faculty for lying was 
very defective, and if he continued in the part he had taken to 
himself he was to do all in his power to strengthen the same, 
or he would find himself letting out what he had decided must 
be kept to himself. 

It so happened that Sarah, by one of those strange ways which 
servants have of getting ideas into their heads which no one ever 
intended they should have, settled in her own mind that Jerry 
was the sick girl’s brother. 

She had heard enough at odd times from Lizette to know that 
the oft-repeated name of Carl referred to some faithless lover, 
and, I suppose, deciding in her own rather ill-regulated mind that 
no girl who was so apparently cut up by the loss of one sweetheart 
could possibly have two, she gave it out to her mistress that 
Jerry and Lizette were brother and sister. 

The conduct of the relations somewhat tended to increase this 
delusion. The former, to begin with, rarely used any name but 
Jerry, which, as the handmaid argued, would be Jerry—anything, 
a most sage conclusion. Added to this he seemed to take matters 
so entirely into his own hands, to go so boldly to work, to be so 
open and hearty in all his dealings, that any other view of his 
conduct seemed impossible. 

Lizette, too, accepted his protection so quietly, treated his 
coming and going with so much indifference. Everybody knows 
that to a “slavey” a sweetheart means any amount of blushes, 
giggling, making smart, and the like. 

Mrs. Spicer might not perhaps have been inclined to accept 
Sarah’s testimony had it not been that in the heat of his discus- 
sion with her, Jerry, adopting a way he had got of speaking to 
himself of our little heroine, referred to her as his poor little 
sister, meaning “in misfortune,” which settled the matter. 

When, on the occasion of his first visit, Sarah announced Jerry’s 
coming to Lizette by poking her head in at the doorway and 
saying, “ Yer brother’s a-coming!” if she hoped to ascertain 
whether the relationship was a true one or not, she saw nothing 
in the sick girl’s manner to upset her theory. 

Lizette only went on with her work slowly, never so much as 
pushed her hair out of her eyes or looked up, saying quietly, 
“He said he would come.” 

“Knew he was coming, and never as much as tried to smarten 
herself up a bit. Didn't look a bit glad to see him, and never said 
anything but ‘Good evening, Jerry,’ when he went in, as if she’d 
far rather he’d kept away. That’s her brother, sure enough,” 
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cogitated Sarah as she retired downstairs, where at an early 
opportunity she imparted her opinion on the matter to her mistress. 

Mrs. Spicer had at first been rather suspicious, as she phrased 
it. Hers was a respectable lodging-house, and she wasn’t going 
to have any but respectable people in it, meaning, I suppose, 
thereby, any but people who could do as much villainy as they 
liked, provided they were not found out. I am afraid she would 
have hardly retired to rest of a night so peacefully had she over- 
heard the conversation which was carried on by the supposed 
relations. 

Jerry had not meant to say anything about what he intended 
to do, but he saw that if Lizette was inclined to submit quietly to 
his guidance, there were others who might think fit to interfere. 

“Did you hear what that girl said, Liz?” he asked when he 
stood up to say good-bye. “She thinks I’m your brother. So 
does the old woman. Do you mind if they go on thinking it ?” 

He was afraid she might even object to this title. But Lizette 
shook her head. The Past, the Past, was all she thought of. 
She never saw the queer look on the honest ugly face, as Jerry 
neld her hand for a moment, and paid no special attention to his 
low murmured words, “ My sister, God help me to be a brother to 
you.” 

She never knew the solemn vow which those words contained. 
And how was the vow kept? It remains to be seen. 

And so the new era in these two lives began. 

There was no fuss, no arranging, not so much as a word of ex- 
planation between them. Each seemed to fall into the other’s 
plan as readily as if it was the one of all others to be desired. It 
was just as well that it should have been thus, at least Jerry 
thought so. 

He had fully made up his mind what his duty was with regard 
to this frail life cast thus upon his care, and meant to do it day by 
day, till he should reach the end he so much desired, namely, to 
restore the little German girl to what she was. 

And Lizette let him take matters into his own hands with only 
a very slight show of resistance. Had she been anything but the 
weak, weary girl she was she might have seen through the fence 
of kindness and solicitude with which little by little he fenced her 
in 


As it was, she looked upon him asa friend who was kind enough 
to interest himself on her behalf, to bring her welcome little 
presents now and then when he dared, always sending them 
through the medium of Sarah, who was not a little put out when 
she found that the sick girl, to whom she had taken such a fancy, 
had any friend than herself. 
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I do not suppose the servant girl meant her displeasure to be 
at all selfish, but she certainly was jealous of the new-comer, and 
vented her spite by various grimaces and gesticulations expressive 
of future vengeance whenever his back was turned. 

At first Lizette resolutely stuck to her old habits ; the wish to 
be “left alone” was her only one, and Jerry despaired of ever 
arousing her from the state of mental coma into which she seemed 
to have fallen. 

At first he persuaded her to give up her work almost entirely, 
to let the future take care of itself. Lizette obeyed, but he soon 
saw that the long hours she spent with her hands folded on her 
lap were far worse for her than when at least her fingers were 
employed. 

She must take to work again, he decided one night on returning 
from a visit to his sick sister, as he called her, a visit which had 
showed him a sad white face and eyes heavy with weeping. 
Work would, perhaps, help her along a bit. Yes, she must work. 
Oh, if only she were well enough to go back to the old riding 
business, how much more reason would he have to look forward 
to seeing her herself again soon. The old business would have 
been the very best medicine for her. But there, it was no use 
thinking of it. She was too weak even to crawl up and down 
stairs without help; when the day would come and find her able 
to take her place it seemed hopeless to do anything but dream 
about. 

At any rate the sewing must answer the purpose of giving her 
some little aim in life; even to reach the end of a yard or two of 
hemming was better than sitting marking the flight of each 
moment by a tear of weariness. 

But work is not always to be found when wanted, especially if 
it had been thrown aside in a moment of heedlessness. 

So Jerry found it. The mission of obtaining it was all the 
more a difficult one because he was in a city where he knew next 
to no one, and was certainly not used to making inquiries as to 
any one who might be in want of the services of a seamstress. 

According to the answers which he received in reply to his 
rather diffident inquiries, the talent for doing plain needlework 
seemed at a premium. 

It so happened, however, that in trying to help others he helped 
himself, namely, by discovering in the course of one of his pere- 
grinations that in a distant part of the town some Hall of Varieties 
was in reality a circus. 

It was only a second-rate affair, but anything was better than 
enforced idleness; so boldly presenting himself before the 
authorities, he offered his services of an evening for a very 
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nominal sum—about half that which he had been accustomed to 
receive even from the not too liberal Charles Petman. 

But, as he told himself, anything was better than nothing, quit 
the town he could and would not until he saw Lizette in a 
measure recovered, but all the same the days hung heavily on his 
hands, and he looked forward with pleasure to being once more at 
his old tricks. There was nothing, he knew of old, kept him so 
much himself as steady jogging work. In the ring he forgot his 
troubles for the time, so in the ring he went once more, and was 
soon a great favourite among the numerous if hardly high-class 
audiences of the hall, which, however, did not procure for him that 
rise in his salary which he might justly have expected. 

The management argued that if he had turned out a dead letter 
they would have had to suffer, meaning thereby that they would 
have been under the painful necessity of dismissing him, and as he 
had turned out the very reverse they did not see why they should 
not be benefited. 

The engagement, however, led to better results than even a 
mere monetary return. It so happened that the niece of Jerry’s 
landlady was one day escorted by a love-lorn swain to the Hall of 
Varieties. The said swain was a pawnbroker’s assistant of some 
personal beauty, but very little intellectual capacity, hence the 
reason of his having been captivated by Miss Jane Withers, who 
very kindly permitted—mind, I do not say requested—him to escort 
her to various place of amusements. She hoped that amidst the 
clamour and excitement of festivity he might in an unguarded 
moment be induced to give utterance to his feelings in words, or to 
quote her own words, “ to pop.” 

On the occasion, however, of the visit to the Hall of Varieties, 
when success seemed very likely to crown her efforts, this love- 
lorn damsel saw her mother’s lodger for the first time in the 
ring. 

Hitherto she had looked upon him as being beneath her notice, 
his apartments being rather high in the scale of floors—she never 
deigned to lift her eyes higher than the third floor—so to her he 
had been nothing more than the top-floor back—not even the 
dignity of front—anything but distingué or attractive in appear- 
ance, indeed the very last person on whom she would have thought 
of bestowing (unasked) her young (three and thirty years old) 
affections. 

When, however, with his famous Hoop la! he sprang into 
the ring, and by way of introduction to his audience made its 
circle in a series of wheels, as she afterwards expressed it, he 
fairly took her breath away. 

As we know, vide Mr. Petman, Jerry’s appearance in the war 
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paint, as he called his public costume, was far in advance of that 
of his private tout ensemble. 

The sight of his agile figure in its many-coloured dress, his 
painted face with its very broad smiles, roused in the landlady’s 
niece such a tumult of feelings that, as I have said, it fairly took 
her breath away. When, after various acrobatic feats—not, I am 
bound to say, executed with half so much smartness as in the old 
days of the Petman show, when his heart seemed so light it 
seemed impossible to keep his heels from flying over his head in 
sheer happiness—he proceeded to exhibit his skill in conjuring, 
one at least of the spectators was quite overcome with wonder. 

But she was to experience a deeper sensation yet. It so 
happened that in the vanishing-card trick, Jerry, looking about 
for some one who, to say the truth, would not be too wide awake 
in watching his movements, and having long ago decided that the 
fairer sex, being flattered by the attention, usually were the best 
subjects for experiment, noticed her as the only lady in the front 
row of seats, a position which had been obtained for her through 
the valiant efforts of the pawnhroker’s assistant. 

Accordingly Jerry stepped across the ring to where she sat, and 
with a low bow requested her to take a card from the pack he 
held, at the same time quietly indicating one with his forefinger. 

Had he as abruptly laid himself and worldly possessions at her 
feet, Miss Jane Withers could not have been more taken aback by 
this mild request “to iake a card.” At first she blushed, at least 
her ruddy cheeks assumed a deeper shade of purple, drew back 
with a shy little motion of her head, which motion much re- 
sembled a chicken with a stiff neck trying to drink, but at length 
complied with the request. I imagine her feelings when the card 
she “ took” proved to be none other than the Queen of Hearts. 

For months afterwards did the fair Jane describe to her bosom 
friends the thrill—yes, the positive—nay, superlative thrill which 
ran over her (massive) frame on beholding the court card. So 
overcome was she at fate having led the object of her admiring 
thoughts to pay her such a pretty compliment, for be it understood 
she was certain it was no accident—referring to that slight indica- 
tion which had guided her choice—quite forgetting the slur she 
cast upon the conjuror’s reputation by so doing—so overcome, I say, 
was she at the incident that when asked to return the card to the 
pack she did so so clumsily that Jerry had to assist her. Their 
hands touched, and whether it was that it was part of the trick or 
a fact due to the lady’s vivid imagination in such matters, but she 
declared afterwards the reward of her trouble had been a slight, 
very slight, squeeze of the hand. 

How she did simper, to be sure when, after a deal of shuffling, 
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one of the grooms was requested by the conjurer to knock the 
pack of cards from his hand, which operation being skilfully per- 
formed, Jerry still retained one card, which he held up to the 
audience, the Queen of Hearts. 

That trick was very successful. It completely did away with 
the chance of the pawnbroker’s assistant. On the way home, 
roused perhaps by the agitation of his lady-love during the 
episode referred to, he was at length roused to put the long-waited- 
for question, namely, “ to pop.” 

To his surprise, and in cooler moments his joy, his answer was 
a stern refusal. 

Miss Jane was sorry if he had mistaken her friendship for him 
for any warmer feeling. She could never be anything but his 
sister, 7.¢., which meant keeping him by a tether in case other 
speculations should not turn out as expected. A bird in the hand, 
&c.; for one thing she was certain, her hand should never go any- 
where but where her heart was. Here the young lady blushed 
again, and the pawnbroker knew his fate was sealed. From that 
day forth the young clown had a most devoted admirer in Miss 
Jane. She literally haunted his path like his shadow, only a 
rather substantial one. At all times when he came to or went 
from his lodgings, on the stairs, in the hall, in the passage, the 
enamoured creature waited his coming, and chained him to her 
side by a running fire of small talk, smiles, languishing looks, and 
all the other means by which she was wont to enchain some 
unfortunate victim. 

Matters even went so far as to her taking on herself to wait 
upon him and otherwise look after his personal comfort. She 
who had hitherto declined to do more than “ attend” the parlours, 
cheerfully ascended the numerous stairs leading to the third-floor 
back to carry to the hero of her romance some dainty prepared by 
her own fair (?) hands, a red herring, a dish of tripe with fragrant 
onions, whose odour recalled forcibly to his mind the old days of 
Mrs. Parkins’ petting. 

But warned as he should have been by his experience with the 
widow, Jerry had no suspicion of the siege which was being laid 
to his fortress. He thought Jane a good-natured sort of girl, given 
to rather queer behaviour at times, such as running full tilt into 
his arms in the passage, talking a great deal about his conjuring, 
especially the vanishing-card trick, with many mysterious allusions 
to the Queen of Hearts, but beyond that rarely gave her a thought. 
She confided in him, though why he could not tell, the story of 
the love of the pawnbroker’s assistant, also with many mysterious 
allusions, which our hero, as we know, being anything but vain of 
his personal worth, construed into no solution to the riddle what- 
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ever. It so happened, however, that he presently discovered that 
she could be of use to him 

One day on his way to the hall, as usual, he paid a short visit to 
Lizette. Every day he tried to hope that when he saw her he would 
find some alteration in her for the better, one little step at least 
towards a better state of affairs, but always when he saw her she 
would be lying weak, helpless, and spiritless upon her couch, look- 
ing as white, wan, and weary as when he had first found her in her 
desolation. The change of apartment from the dreary attic to the 
far more comfortable third-floor front had hardly had as good an 
effect as Jerry hoped. The knowledge that she had some one to look 
after her interests had relieved her of that haunting fear of what 
was to become of her in the future, but in its place was that list- 
less despondency which was such a dead enemy to complete 
recovery. Jerry usually in his short visits did his best to cheer 
her up a bit. He went to see her twice a day, sometimes three 
times if he found her particularly dull and cheerless, but rarely 
stayed long; the sight of her lying so altered and helpless always 
made him long to make the days go back and make her what she 
had once been even if it brought back to him the newness of the 
pain which was now an old aching grind. He often wondered how 
he could find it in his heart to laugh and joke and tell her funny 
tales while the sad brown eyes looked fixedly into the fire, but he 
would have joked and laughed if his heart had been bursting if 
only he could have brought a smile or a flush of pleasure to the 
pale face on the cushions. 

On the day, however, of which I write, the brown eyes looked up 
into his face more than once, and all ofa sudden he lost the thread 
of the funny anecdote he was telling, cleared his throat and tried 
to go on again, but failed, and giving up the attempt said a hasty 
good-bye and set off to his work. 

All the while he was dressing and waiting to go on he saw the 
white, tired-looking face before him, and even when he was in the 
ring Madame Poppette—between the intervals of whose perform- 
ance he took his turn, and with whom he was no small favourite, 
having obligingly given one or two extra tricks, when she had one 
day felt anything but up to work, owing to a bad attack of 
neuralgia, which caused her nerves to jump far better than she 
did—was quite concerned; Jerry certainly was anything but 
“‘spry” as usual. He generally managed to get himself in work- 
ing order, but to-day he had got a more than usually severe attack 
of the heart-ache, which refused to be cured even by the magic 
of being in the ring, where such things as hearts are quite out 
of place. Presently, however, while walking round and round 
in the centre of the ring in company with two grooms and 
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the ring-master, he suddenly stopped short, indued with an 
idea. 

Madame Poppette had laughingly declared he must be in love 
to be so abstracted in manner, and made numerous inquiries con- 
cerning who the lady might be, when the day, and such like other 
teasing queries, adding laughingly, as she took off her cloak, 
preparatory to her entrance into the ring, “ Mind you tell your 
lady-love if she wants any help with her trousseau. I am not 
above doing plain needle-work, or fancy either in the day-time. 
A quarter of an hour in this costume won’t fill six hungry child- 
ren, or get medicine for a sick husband.” 

And away skipped the brave little woman to flit about before 
the eyes of an admiring public as gaily as if such a thing as the 
grub existence was unknown in her butterfly life. 

Her words somehow planted themselves in Jerry’s mind, recur- 
ring with such a persistency that would have put the poor heart 
of Miss Jane Withers all in a flutter. 

Would you believe it, he actually found himself wishing that 
he was going to be married! And that because he would then be 
able to put his little sick friend in the way of getting some work. 

I believe for fully three moments he entertained the idea of 
asking some young lady—any one, it did not matter—to marry 
him, solely for the purpose of causing her to want a trousseau 
made. 

This idea, however, he very reluctantly dismissed, as unpractical ; 
for asking any one to marry him meant, as a natural consequence, 
his marrying her, and that was just the part of the bargain he 
could not make up his mind to fulfil. It would not do to run the 
risk of being had up for breach of promise, so this view of the 
matter was dismissed as likely to be too expensive. 

The sudden stop which he came to in the ring was caused by a 
second idea which flashed across him, one indeed with which he 
was so enchanted that it was not until the grooms and ring-master 
had in course of time, as was only natural in traversing a circle, 
overtaken him, that he was roused to a sense of where he was. 

For the rest of his “turn” he was more than usually “ spry.” 
Perhaps he wished to make Madame Poppette change her mind ; 
but at any rate the way he leapt and twirled and threw “ hand- 
over-handers ” was hardly consistent with his imputed character 
of being in love. 

Strangely enough, too, the very next day he had an interview 
with Miss Jane Withers. What passed therein would, I fear, have 
only served to confirm the discerning fancy-rider’s opinion, could 
she have known. 

But she did not, for the matter was only entrusted to Miss Jane 
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under pledge of great secresy. How the pretty, frisky Jane did 
blush and giggle, and languish and smile when she took the oath. 
From that time forth she was more like a shadow than ever in her 
attendance of Jerry, always full of mystery and secret communi- 
cations, until I am not sure that he did not repent of the bargain 
he had made. He had selected Miss Jane to help him in his plan, 
firstly because she was about the only woman he knew in the 
place, besides, of course, Lizette, and secondly, because he con- 
sidered that being past thirty she was enough his elder to be 
relied upon safely. 

Poor Jane, could she only have known his true feelings, what a 
lot of sighs, lingering looks, and goodness knows what marks of 
her affection she might have been spared. 

As it was she was in happy ignorance of the misfit of the key 
which she believed she held to the riddle, and gushed and 
simpered over the commission which had been entrusted to her, in 
a way which must surely have opened the eyes of any but such a 
blind self-forgetting young person as our hero. 

He thought of the scheme only as it effected the end he had 
in view, and never for a moment considered any side conse- 
quences. 

It so happened that two or three days after his talk with Miss 
Withers, that lady called upon Lizette, taking with her a brown 
paper parce], which she did not bring away with her. 

Jerry was rather late in his visit that evening, only ran in for a 
moment before going to the show. He found Lizette as usual on 
the sofa, the parcel unopened beside her. 

* Hullo,” he said, after his usual inquiries as to how she felt and 
his never despairing, “Cheer up, lass, you'll be better soon,” in 
reply to the same reply, “ Just the same, thank you”—“ Hullo, 
what’s this ? ” 

Then he stopped and went very red, but before he could say 
anything, Lizette replied : 

“Some work I had brought to me to day by a Miss Withers. 
She is such a strange woman. I wished I had refused it, but she 
would not let me.” 

“ Miss Withers?” repeated Jerry with a degree of innocence 
which to an ordinarily awake observer would have been proof 
positive of his guilt ; “ what sort of a woman was she?” 

He had never mentioned the beautiful Jane by any but her 
Christian name, and strangely enough (7.¢., in accordance with in- 
structions received) Miss Withers in her interview with the little 
seamstress mentioned his. Lizette, as we know, was not one to 
say much to strangers. 

Jerry’s query concerning her visitor and future employer was 
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only in accordance with the interest he always evinced concerning 
everything she had to tell him. 

She, however, answered the question, as she frequently did 
others as kind in intention, by turning away her head wearily and 
saying almost peevishly, “ She was old, I think, and talked so much 
it made my head to ache. I wish she had not come.” 

Jerry stood for some moments after this twisting his hat in his 
hand, as he always did when embarrassed, then suddenly an- 
nounced that he must be off. 

“ Good-bye, Liz,” he said, taking the thin white hand in his and 
pressing it very gently—it looked such a tiny scrap of flesh and 
bone in his big brown one—“I hope you'll feel better in the 
morning. Shall I come and see you to-morrow ?” 

He always asked, and she always answered in the same weary 
way, “If you care to come.” 

“Of course I do,” he replied cheerily. Then as he reached the 
door, * Don’t get at that work unless you’ve a mind. I'll see this 
Miss Withers about it if you’d rather let it be.” 

With that, afraid lest after all he should commit himself, he de- 
parted. His face,as he walked through the dimly-lighted streets, 
in spite of his cheerful good-bye, was graver even than it had been 
the day before. 

“If this plan don’t work I don’t know what will. I thought it 
seemed so sure yesterday, but to-day she don’t seem to take to it 
at all; doesn’t even care to so much as undo the parcel. It 
seems a sin to talk of work before her, but something must be 
done. I can’t go on day by day seeing her like she is; not a bit 
better than when I found her. How white and wan she looked, as 
if she hadn’t so much as got a bit of strength in her. Poor child! 
it’s been a hard blow to her.” And the big brown hands clenched 
themselves suddenly with a return of the old feeling of bitter re- 
sentment against him who had so wantonly been the cause of 
such misery. 

A few minutes later he was in the ring at his monkey tricks, 
cracking jokes and earning loud applause and laughter as the 
reward of his jollity. 

The next day matters seemed even worse. Entering Lizette’s 
room, he found her with the brown paper parcel open on her 
knees, her tears falling thick and fast on the stuffs it contained. 
These were materials for the lighter portion of a bride’s trousseau 
—aprons, handkerchiefs, wool for shawls, and a good number of 
those pretty little antimacassars, mats, chair covers, and the like, 
which serve to ornament a new home. 

Miss Withers had blushingly said it was part of a trousseau, 
and perhaps it was when she thought how it might have been her 
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own home which she was about to work for that Lizette hid her 
face in her hands and let her tears fall upon the pretty things. 

They were for some happy bride who was going to marry the 
man she loved. Why her poor little sister was ruthlessly cast 
aside—some one else preferred before him. When Jerry under- 
stood what the tears meant, a matter which took him some time, 
he very nearly betrayed himself by a burst of contrition for his 
own stupidity. 

He took the offending parcel in his arms and flung it on one side, 
and utterly refused to let Lizette have anything more to do with it 
for that day at least, and for the rest of his visit was so subdued 
and humble that I fear he did very little towards cheering his little 
friend. 

That night he was utterly miserable. All his plans for Lizette’s 
happiness and welfare seemed to be brought to nought, and she 
was not a whit the better than if he had never tried to help her 
at all. He put down the failure all at his own door, never for one 
instant laying any blame to her, who was so little grateful for what 
he tried to do that she met him as often as not with tears, weary, 
despondent looks, and sometimes even with peevish answers to his 
kindly-meant inquiries. 

He received them all quietly, forgiving the fault because of the 
provocation, and because of the love in his great, good, honest 
heart for the poor afflicted little sister whom he had so readily and 
fearlessly taken under his care till she should be able to bear her 
burden by herself. 


(To be continued.) 








AS THE SAYING IS. 


By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 


A Saturpay till Monday visit. The place an out-of-the-way 
patch of rather flat country betwixt Erith and Gravesend. The 
house a nondescript one-storey structure well within sight of 
the Thames. The host, a bachelor who combed very gray hair 
and had to admit that he was more athletic some fifty years ago. 
There was an ancient, deaf, and parchmenty female, who performed 
the duties of housekeeper, housemaid, and cook; there was a male 
who had been a sailor and a waterman, with indelibly tarred hands, 
who looked after the boat, cleaned boots, swore at the deaf female, 
chewed tobacco, and waited at table; there was a monkey that 
looked unpleasantly vicious ; there was a parrot that screamed and 
yelled and talked until the amazed and distracted guest yearned 
for wool wherewith to stuff his ears, or regretted that man was 
not fitted with ear-lids as well as eye-lids. Oh, that Saturday till 
Monday visit! It might have been fairly endurable if not enjoy- 
able but for the monkey and the parrot. The monkey was 
meddling, mischievous, and apparently malicious, but though more 
alarming not nearly so temper-trying as the parrot. Two shrill 
screams, three demoniacal yells, and then jabber-patter and patter- 
jabber; and that programme repeated four times an hour. Some- 
times the bird would recite the unfit-for-publication oaths of the 
tobacco-chewing, tarry-handed male, but generally Poll repeated 
the talk of the ancient, deaf, and parchmenty female; who 
garnished her speeches with old saws, and after every one of them 
muttered, “ As the saying is.” When the parrot parroted an old 
saw of the animated mummy domestic, he repeated at least twenty 
times, “ As the saying is.” 

It is a long while ago since I suffered that Saturday to Monday 
visit and now I have utilized the torture of the screaming, yelling, 
jabber-patter bird. Most married people have experienced the 
difficulty of baby-naming; especially when the welcome little 
stranger is the fourth, fifth, or sixth connubial incident. About a 
hundred names are suggested and discussed, and finally the names 
selected are fixed upon merely to put an end to the irritating and 
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jarring debate. When I determined to write an essay on some 
frequently quoted and mis-quoted or mis-applied adages, I was 
perplexed anent a title for the essay. “Text twisting and saw 
spoiling ” is alliterative, but it did not seem suitable. After con- 
sidering and rejecting a score of titles I thought of the torturing 
parrot’s, “ As the saying is,” and that settled the question ; for I 
have heard parrot-like people, and there are many such, quote 
text or saw and then add, “ As the saying is.” 

During the recent electoral conflict there were two saws con- 
stantly cited, one of which is deluding, and the other blasphemous 
as well as deluding. Amid the obscuring smoke of the battle— 
there was far more vapoury smoke than Olympic dust—it was 
discernible that some of the combatants had changed uniform, 
nay, had put off uniform and donned livery; had suddenly 
renounced the policy they had held, and adopted the policy 
they had denounced. Also, despite the awful din of the fight, 
could be heard the puppets of the changers parroting, “ He 
who admits that he was wrong yesterday proves he is wiser 
to-day.” Is there any peril of the nation being altogether 
fooled by that false apothegm? Is consistency that was 
formerly regarded as a virtue to be deemed a weakness and 
perhaps a vice? Is it to be held a valid claim to public trust for 
a statesman or politician to anathematize to-day what he blessed 
yesterday, and to bless to-day what he cursed yesterday? It is 
well nigh impossible to believe that a sudden conversion from a 
long-avowed opinion is honest, though honest men have honestly 
changed their opinions. Only, quite admitting that, beware that 
the mere changing is not in itself a proof of honesty, and assuredly 
not in itself a proof of superior wisdom. A vexation or an ex- 
pectation may cause the changing of uniform, or the doffing of 
uniform and the putting on of livery. Such changers always 
passionately profess they are sincere. Well, men are often self- 
persuaded that whatever creed or deed helps them to gratify their 
greed for gold, or their thirst for power, or their ravening lust for 
notoriety, is righteous. Some of the vilest oppressors and most 
diabolical scourges of mankind have had their devilry stimulated 
and sustained by the assumption that they were sincere. The 
Vicar of Bray was doubtless a sincere changer, for, being self- 
convinced that it was his most sacred duty for the sake of 
the Church and his congregation to keep his vicarage, it 
was, he most sincerely held, righteous for him to believe and 
avow the creed and policy of any Government that had power 
to deprive him of his vicarage. Some of the best men—great- 
minded, large-hearted men of honour—havechanged their opinions, 
yet never, so far as I know, suddenly, but by a process slow, 
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laborious and painful. The man who has changed his opinions 
may be wiser, but also he may be less wise, however honest. The 
changing in itself is surely no evidence whatever of increase 
in wisdom, and therefore the saw about a man being wiser 
to-day because he admits that he was wrong yesterday is 
deluding. And a deluding saw is more fraught with evil than a 
deluding book, because many who never read or soon forget a book 
hear and long remember an adage. 

More misleading, more pernicious, and most blasphemous is 
the demagogue saw, vox popwli vox Dei. The curse of kings has 
been flattery. Manymonarchs who were ruthless oppressors might 
have been beneficent rulers but for the lying lips of cringing, 
cunning, and covetous courtiers. Perhaps it would not be just to 
censure a courtier because he dared not condemn the words or 
deeds of his sovereign, for the courage of the Hebrew prophet 
who feared not to beard a lion or to rebuke a king is rare; but 
no condemnation can be too unmitigated in respect to the courtier 
who fawns and flatters, and who declares that the king can do no 
wrong, and that the voice of the king is the voice of God. And 
now in the countries where the influence of Christianity has so 
far prevailed as to confer such a measure of civil and religious 
liberty that every citizen has become virtually a responsible priest 
and king, in religion the free worshipper of God, and in regard to 
civil affairs owing no allegiance as an elector to any man, no 
longer is heard the infamous aphorism, the aphorism devized by 
devilry to debauch kings and oppress peoples, vox regis vox Dei. 
But oh Free Peoples, oh Free People of England, oh Free 
People, the proud Progenitor of Free Peoples, whilst you think 
you stand take heed lest you fall; whilst you rejoice in the 
freedom that by the grace and blessing of God was won by the 
labours of your fathers, ay, by the blood and the martyrdom of 
your fathers, beware that the like device of devilry that degraded 
and destroyed kings may, if you are not watchful, degrade and 
destroy you. Seated on a high throne a certain king made a 
speech, and the mob shouted, “It is the voice of a god.” Ah, 
how the god writhes! Poor befooled wretch, he may well writhe, 
for he is being eaten of worms. Ah, Free People, if you believe, 
if you are befooled by, the profane flattery of the demagogue who 
says to you that your voice is the voice of God, a worm-eaten 
king will not have cause to envy your fate. The crowned and 
anointed ruler might plead some excuse, a plausible though not a 
valid excuse for belief, in his infallibility, that he was the 
earthly regent of the King of Kings, and that what he said 
and did had divine sanction; but oh, Free People, if you 
are so profanely credulous as to believe the vor populi vox 
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Dei flattery there will be no manner of excuse for your pro- 
fane credulity, since if you reason for a moment you will clearly 
perceive that the flattering assertion is a most absurd and most 
palpable, as well as a most blasphemous lie. Were not all 
the principles, all the policies, all the creeds held and professed 
by the majority, the millions, the multitude, that is by the 
people, first proclaimed by one man, or at least by a few, very few 
men? Was the voice of the people the voice of God when it 
held or professed the principles, policies, or creeds that it now 
denounces or derides? The voice of the king or the voice of the 
people is godly when it speaks the truth, but it is blasphemous 
folly to aver that the voice of the king whatever he says, or that 
the voice of the people whatever it says, is the voice of God. So, 
oh Free People, for the sake of your freedom, your welfare, and 
your honour, be not befooled by the profane flattery of the 
demagogue, who is a not less vile and pernicious life-sapping 
parasite than the cringing, cunning, and covetous courtier who 
preys upon, corrupts, and destroys a king. Vox regis vox Dei is 
an accursed and hellish saw, but not one whit more accursed or 
more hellish than the demagogue’s saw, vow populi vox Dei. 
From political saws I turn to a social saw, to a saw that is 
used to screen and excuse much envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness, to the scandalmonger’s favourite saw, “ Where 
there is smoke there must be fire.” When an adage is in the 
metaphor form it is more forcible, and therefore if false more 
dangerous. There may be fire without smoke, such complete 
combustion that no smoke is visible, or such an arrangement for 
the home consumption of the smoke that to the outsider there 
is not a whiff of smoke to indicate the fire ; but who will contend 
that there can be smoke without fire? Perhaps much smoke 
from little fire, but still some fire. The fundamental correctness 
of the metaphor is undeniable, and it is easy to jump to the 
conclusion that the application of it is also undeniable. The 
law holds an accused person to be guiltless unless there is con- 
viction after trial by the appointed tribunal. Now many persons, 
I am afraid very many persons, hold that accusation is proof 
positive of some degree of guilt, and hence though a magistrate 
may dismiss a charge because there is not even evidence enough to 
justify putting the accused on trial, or, though a person is tried 
and acquitted, the person being not only innocent according to 
the judgment of the law, but also innocent according to reason — 
for to assume guilt except on the ground of convicting evidence 
is utterly foolish as well as iniquitously unjust—the presumably 
innocent person suffers from the stigma of accusation, for the 
gossips shake their heads and shrug their shoulders and say, 
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“There may not have been evidence enough to convict him, or 
even for committing him for trial, but depend upon it where there 
is smoke there is fire.” Very profitable to those social pests, the 
loathsome vermin called blackmailers, is that habit of unjust 
aspersion ; for innocent persons prefer to be harried and robbed 
by the blackmailers than to endure the ordeal of public accusa- 
tion, because though acquittal is certain, there will be lasting 
stigma in accusation, since the gossips will say, “The prosecution 
did not succeed, but still of course where there is smoke there 
must be fire.” It is hard, nay cruel, that the guilty and convicted 
man who has suffered the lawful punishment for his offence and 
who has repented of his evil course and abjured crime, should 
after years and years be plagued and injured by malignant 
persons pointing the finger of scorn at him; but it is still harder 
and crueller that the man who was accused and acquitted and there- 
fore presumably innocent is plagued and injured by the stigma of 
suspicion. And also much, perhaps most, of the social slander- 
ing is circulated with the aid of the metaphorical proverb, “ Well, 
of course I can’t speak from what I have seen, but they do say 
that Mr. A. B. is a shocking husband, and that Mrs. Y. Z. is a 
dreadfully bad wife, quite an awful creature and a disgrace to her 
sex; and depend upon it where there is smoke there is some fire.” 
Yea, verily, where there is smoke there is fire. Yes, but when 
there is false accusation it is the false accuser not the accused 
innocent who kindles the fire. Yes, but when there is slander it 
is the tongue of the slanderer and not the conduct of the 
slandered that kindles the fire. Sir and madam, when next you 
are in church and you hear from the altar, “Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbour,” and you say or chant, “ Lord, 
have mercy upon us and incline our hearts to keep this law,” for 
your soul’s sake be mindful that whosoever holds his or her 
neighbour guilty of an unproved offence is guilty of bearing false 
witness against his or her neighbour, and the sin will not be in 
the least excused in the sight of the Eternal Judge by the plea 
that where there is smoke there is fire. Let that pernicious saw 
be eschewed. 

Among the many misquotations of Scripture, perhaps not one is 
more frequently repeated than that false saw, ‘“* Money is the root 
of all evil.” Money, that is property, is not the root of evil but of 
good, the means of civilization, of human progress, being to 
Society what the stores of water, the well, the spring, and the 
river are to the physical needs of the creatures of the earth. 
The text so misquoted runs thus, “ For the love of money is the 
root of all evil,” and is an admonition addressed to those who 
having food and raiment are not content therewith, but “ will be 
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rich.” The rich man is not so apt to love money as the poor 
man, for he has discovered that he can personally consume and 
enjoy very little of his riches, that the labour for acquisition, if it 
is prompted by a mere money-loving passion, has when successful 
a mocking reward. The owner of a million can enjoy no more 
comforts than the owner of a few thousands, and is at best but 
steward for life of the wealth nominally his, but virtually only 
put. under his administration. The apostle does not denounce 
money, or the acquisition of money, but the love of it, the 
covetousness which isa snare. My friend, if you should ever get 
the fruit now out of your reach you will not find it more satisfying 
than the fruit now within your reach. Enough is as good as a 
feast, as the saying is; and enough taken contentedly is a feast, as 
the saying might wellbe. So, my friend, repeat no more the false 
saw, for when you exclaim that money is the root ofall evil, those 
who hear you know that the thing you denounce with your lips you 
covet in your heart, that you would possess it if you could, and that 
you would not so decry it ifyou did not love it most covetously. 
“Do it again and I'll have a divorce if there is any justice for a 
defrauded woman.” The husband replied, “I have told you I 
won’t make a fool of myself again.” The irate wife turned to me 
and said, “ What do you think of him, the father of four, with a 
wife who has worn herself out body and soul in thinking how to 
save a penny, and who grudged giving her own dying mother 
half-a-pound of grocer’s grapes ? I say, what do you think of him 
giving two pounds to a charity? Ah, as the Scripture says, he 
who does not care for his own is worse than an infidel.” Saith 
the husband, “ But you know I did it partly because I thought I 
might have got an order out of the party.” The still incensed 
wife exclaimed, “Oh, your thoughts are not feeding or shoeing, 
and a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. And as I said 
before, and as I will say again, he who does not care for his own 
is worse than an infidel.” It did not occur to her that a man 
might care for his own and yet be no better than an infidel, and 
that the text she partially quoted in the “as the saying is” 
manner means that a man who professes to be a Christian merely 
to clothe the neglect of obvious duties is not only an infidel but 
also a hypocrite, and therefore worse than an infidel who is 
not also a hypocrite. “ Well,” said the husband, “if you put 
it that way, 1 say that there is no harm in a bit of charity, 
and that he who giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” 
Saith the wife, “But let me tell you that charity begins at 
home.” So it does, and also it frequently ends at home. There 
is much confusion and confounding of doctrine about alms- 
giving. Some people appear to think that a sort of debtor 
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and creditor account is kept by a recording angel, and that 
almsgiving is the way to balance the account. Mr. Oldadam 
gives away five hundred pounds on the assumption that it will be 
u set off against the hourly iniquities of years, and also leave a 
nice balance to his credit. There is in the City of London a 
richly-furnished office kept by a person who is a financier and, | 
um credibly informed, one of the most accomplished and unscru- 
pulous rogues of the day. He has made mints of money by 
robbing the widow and the orphan; and yet he feels confident 
that he is a saint in embryo. Not that his non-business life is in 
the least saintly. He is a rogue in the City, and out of the City 
an ineffable sensualist. But he has made a will leaving nearly 
all his property to found a new bishopric. What doubt can there 
be as to the saintship of the founder of a bishopric? Charity, 
which is assumed to signify almsgiving by the, as the saying is, 
text-twister, hides or covers a multitude of sins; and testa- 
mentary charity is so very convenient, for it does not deprive the 
charitable person of his money whilst he can use it. Let me not 
write a word in discouragement of giving to the poor, only it is 
well to point out that the charity that covers sins is not alms- 
giving, but love ; that Dives is not necessarily righteous because he 
allows the poor to eat the crumbs that fall from his table, and his 
dogs to lick the sores of the beggars who sit at his gate, and that 
directing money to be given to the poor after his death, when he 
can no longer use the money, does not prove that Dives loved the 
poor. Depend upon it, much of the almsgiving, particularly of 
the testamentary sort, has been prompted by the belief that, as 
the saying is, charity, meaning as the saw-sayers think, alms- 
giving, covers a multitude of sins. Give alms, only do not suppose 
that doing so blots out your iniquities, and that because you give 
away a shilling with your left hand you may with impunity 
steal a sovereign with your right hand. It is often the duty of 
the clergy to preach charity sermons, to urge their congregations 
to give alms. That is well for the sake of those who need alms, 
and also it is well that those who have plenty should be reminded 
of their stewardship. A country labourer went to the parson to 
announce the birth of his eighth child and remarked that it was 
a pinch for him with his small earnings to have so many to pro- 
vide for. Saith the parson, “ When God sends a mouth He sends 
the food for it.” Saith the labourer, “ But the mouths are sent to 
the ploughman and the food to the squire.” Well, that only 
shows it is the duty of man to do all he can for the due distribu- 
tion of the provided plenty, and one means of distribution is 
ulmsgiving. It is right for the clergy to encourage almsgiving, 
yet it seems most expedient that about twice a year every congre- 
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gation should hear a sermon on this text: “ And though I bestow 
all my goods to feed the poor, and though I give my body to be 
burned and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” Perhaps 
if congregations were sharply admonished that it is a delusion and 
a snare to suppose that almsgiving covers iniquity there would be 
more true charity, that is, love, less cheating, and assuredly not 
less giving to the needy. 

There are several saws repeated for the purpose of self-assertion 
or self-deception. When the conduct of a man or of a woman is 
so vile as to compel Society to cut him or her the delinquent will 
say: “ Give a dog a bad name and hang him ;” meaning that the 
bad name is undeserved, but that it is in vain to resist the conse- 
quences of the bad name. I was shown a letter from a runaway 
rascal, who before leaving his native land incognito had most in- 
famously swindled those who had trusted him. In his letter there is 
not a syllable of self-reproach ; but, on the contrary, he says that what 
he did he did for the best, and, with an audacious show of virtuous 
indignation, adds: “I quite forgive my slanderers, and I should 
not be angry or surprised if they charged me with murder. 
Give a dog a bad name and hang him.” Alas, how many unhung 
dogs there are with deservedly bad names! The especially vicious 
delight in the saw, “ None are all evil;” but assuredly some men 
and women effectually conceal any little good that is in them, 
and so far as family and friends are concerned, they might as well 
be all evil. “ None are all good,” or “ The best are mostly bad,” 
would bea truer and wiser saw. Women who are not beautiful are 
addicted to these two saws : “ Beauty is only skin deep,” and * Hand- 
some isas handsome does.” Well, much that is called beauty is not 
skin deep, any more than the beauty of a picture is canvas deep. 
But even natural beauty is not properly described as skindeep. Is 
the beauty of form and feature only skin deep? Is the glow or 
the bloom of youth skin deep? Is the wondrous beauty of 
countenance only skin deep, but is it not rather the shining forth 
of the mind, of the heart, and of the spirit ? Orators are often ill- 
featured men, yet in the pulpit or on the platform they do not 
appear ill-featured because of the dominating beauty of mind, 
heart, or spirit reflected in the countenance. So women who have 
neither beauty of feature nor of complexion are often fascinating 
because of the beauty of their countenance. Madam, you repeat 
a false saw, for beauty is not skin deep, nor is ugliness. Madam, 
you are repellent because there is no light or sweetness in your 
mind, heart, or spirit to irradiate your countenance. Your other 
saw is two-edged. “Handsome is as handsome does” suggests 
that beauty is not worth consideration, and also that those who 
are handsome do not act handsomely. But beauty is a beneficent 
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as well as a mighty power, for the Creator has made creation 
beautiful, and given His sentient creatures an ardent appreciation 
of beauty. Also it is not according to experience that virtue is 
especially allied to ugliness and vice to beauty, but rather the 
reverse. So, madam, if you are prudent you will not repeat the 
anti-beauty saws, since by doing so you only declare your most 
malicious envy. Ab, madam, if you could get even a little grace 
of mind and heart and spirit you would though ill-featured have 
some share of the chief and commanding beauty, the beauty of 
countenance, the beauty that beautifies the beauty of most 
beauteous girlhood, the beauty that still blooms when age or old 
age have withered or wrinkled the one-time fairest of fair faces ; 
the mystic beauty of countenance that even after death some- 
times remains for a few hours and sweetly illumines the face 
of the dead. 

Men who fail or who think they fail because they do not 
succeed in their aims are apt to repeat such saws as, “ Man 
is the creature of circumstances,” and “Luck is everything.” 
On the other hand, men who succeed in their aims say, 
“Man is master of his fate,” and that “As a man sows so 
he reaps.” The failures blame fate for their non-success, and 
the successful applaud themselves for their success. Both 
are right and both are wrong. Man is, in many respects, a 
creature of circumstances. For example, a man is born to a 
large estate, or he is the son of poor parents, or he has a start in 
trade or profession, or even in boyhood he has to earn his bread 
by brow sweating. What a man sows he reaps, but also he reaps 
much that he has not sown, such as the sins and the follies, the 
virtues and the wisdom, and the circumstances of his parents. 
Also there is luck, I mean in regard to success or failure, in the 
careers of men. Read carefully the biography of a famous soldier and 
you will observe the chance which gave him the first promotion to 
fame. A leading actor willrefer to the accident that gave him the 
long-delayed chance of showing his ability. Eminent authors have 
remained in obscurity until a chance review has directed public 
attention to their works, or until a book rejected by a score of 
publishers has by rare chance been accepted by the twenty-first 
publisher. A popular barrister can generally mention the case 
that by chance gave him popularity. And are there not flukes in 
commerce and in politics? Doubtless, men of great gifts some- 
times fail to get recognition and position, but yet man is not entirely 
the creature of circumstances, and luck is not everything. Man is 
responsible for the doing of what he finds to do, though not for 
not doing what he has not the opportunity of doing. No man 
can do better than doing his best in the part for which he is cast, 
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and that is not a matter of luck, and as a man sows so he reaps. 
To that extent, no further, man is master of his fate; but as 
regards the rest we are all creatures of circumstances, and all 
more or less the sport of luck, of good-luck or ill-luck. 

During the past few years there has been an energetic thrift 
movement. Men of high social distinction have been sermonizing 
on the saw, “ Take care of the pence, and the pounds will take care 
of themselves.” Lately Lord Chancellor Herschell said: “ Not 
only the working classes, but those who occupied a higher 
position, required to be reminded of the duty of thrift, which 
he regarded as a solemn obligation on the part of men who 
were married and had families.” Thrift is a duty, that is to say, 
the avoidance of waste, and not spending in luxuries money that 
may probably be wanted for necessaries and for comforts. Fru- 
gality and not prodigality should be the rule. But is there not 
some danger of teaching the young to be miserly and covetous, 
if there is too much zeal—blind zeal—about thrift? I heard 
a clergyman urging the boys at an elementary school to join 
the penny bank so earnestly that if the children thought at all 
about the admonition they might suppose that the chief duty 
in life is to save money, that the sole test of virtue is having 
money in the Savings Bank, and the sole test of righteousness 
is leaving some money to your heirs. A penny saved is not 
always a penny gained, for the saving may involve costly and un- 
profitable self-sacrifice. Advocate thrift, but take heed not to 
suggest that all morality and all piety consists in saving money, 
and that the saving of a penny is the fulfilment of all the law 
and the Gospel. There is already a deplorable idolatry of the 
golden calf. Be frugal but not miserly, for the miser is a fool 
who endures poverty all his life in order that he may not incur 
the risk of being poor. Be thrifty, yet be not afraid to spend 
wisely, for after all, “wise spending is the safest investment,” 
as the saying is, or rather might be. 

There are several other popular sayings that I have noted for 
comment, but I have now only space to refer to one more, and 
that very briefly, though it might be the text for a long essay or 
a large volume. “ Take care of to-day and leave to-morrow to 
take care of itself,” is a very wise saw derived from a divine word 
which embodies all the philosophy of the conduct of life and sets 
forth the condition of usefulness, the fulfilment of duty, and 
of happiness: “Take therefore no thought for the morrow, 
for the morrow shall take thought for the things of itself. 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” I have heard the 
text sadly twisted, and its most plain meaning perverted. I 
have heard the idler cite it as an excuse for his idleness, and 
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the shameful prodigal as an excuse for his shameful prodigality. 
Not as an excuse only, but almost as a justification of sloth and 
reckless waste. But the command, “ Take therefore no thought 
for the morrow, ” and the admonition, “ Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof,” do not suggest any neglect of the morrow, but 
on the contrary point out the best way, the only way, of doing 
the best for to-morrow. He who does his best for to-day does 
his best for the morrow, and he who is anxious about the morrow 
will not do as well as he who works to-day without anxiety as to 
the morrow. It is the sanguine, the hopeful, who are the happiest 
and the most successful. A daily burden of care for the day has 
to be borne, and that is sufficient without the further burden of 
care for to-morrow. I have observed it is not those who are 
plotting and planning for to-morrow who succeed in life so much 
as those who are content todo the work of, and do the best with the 
circumstances of, to-day. I think the success of the English race 
is greatly due to the habit of doing to-day the work of to-day 
instead of fretting and fuming, plotting and planning about 
to-morrow, and so wasting the time and the opportunity of 
to-day. Our Colonial Empire and our Indian Empire were not con- 
structed according to plans and patterns, but grew from day to day 
by the daily doing of the day’s work and the daily dealing with 
the day’s circumstances. So with our home politics; they have 
been day-to-day politics, no constitution manufacturing, but 
content to-day to redress the grievances of to-day, and not being 
so foolish as to attempt to do to-day the work of to-morrow, to 
legislate for the special requirements of posterity. Woe unto the 
English nation if it ceases to be a to-day-doing and becomes a 
to-morrow-speculating people. Man is the inheritor of the past, 
the steward of the present, and the ancestor of the future, and the 
only way he can discharge his duty to ancestry and posterity is to 
do the work of to-day with all his might, and to deal as best he 
can with present circumstances. Yes, “Take care of to-day and 
leave to-morrrow to take care of itself,” is a wise saw, only do not 
misapply it as an excuse for negligence or even for apathy, but 
take the utmost care you do most fully care for to-day. Oh, 
Parliament and People, the thought needful for the work of to-day 
is sufficient for your strength, and if you take thought for the 
morrow, the duty of to-day will be neglected, and the neglect 
will bring trouble to-day and will be fraught with disaster for the 
morrow. 








MR. THOMAS LINLEY. 


OnE of the principal topics of conversation in the drawing-rooms 
of fashionable society in 1773 was the romantic marriage of Mr. 
Sheridan and the beautiful Miss Linley, the “ Maid of Bath,” the 
“divine Saint Cecilia.” The affair—nay, the scandal, it might 
almost be called—was turned over, discussed, viewed and reviewed 
from every possible aspect, some blaming, some defending the 
youthful couple. The circumstances had been so singular; the 
bride of eighteen had been so admired, so envied, so courted 
and flattered, so censured and “ talked about,” during her short 
butterfly existence ; the bridegroom of one-and-twenty was already 
so remarkable; the families of “ our hero and heroine” were so 
universally known, that not one point of interest was left un- 
touched by the gossips, from whom it was impossible to hide the 
slightest detail of the painful story. When the runaway song- 
stress reappeared in public, permission having been with much 
difficulty extorted from her boy-husband, crowds pressed to obtain 
a glimpse of her. 

Probably there was not a more well-known or distinguished 
man in Bath than young Mrs. Sheridan’s father, Thomas Linley. 
It was chiefly owing to his exertions that music had become the 
ruling passion of the day in that very courtly city. Curiously 
enough, it was by an accident that he became a musician. His 
father, a native of Gloucester, had been a carpenter, and he had 
adopted the same trade. But being one day employed at work 
for the Duke of Beaufort at Badminton, he heard Thomas 
Chilcott, organist to the abbey church at Bath, play and sing. 
The pleasure which he felt on hearing this performance was so 
great that it inspired him with a resolve to become a musician. 
His father offered no opposition ; he threw up his plebeian trade 
and went to Bath, to receive instructions from Chilcott. Having 
imbibed the rudiments of his musical education from this master, 
he went to Naples, and entered the school there, where he 
received lessons in harmony and counterpoint from the celebrated 
Venetian, Paradisi. Then he returned to Bath, settled, became 
a professor of singing, and married. 

For many years Linley conducted the oratorios and concerts 
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at the Assembly Room at Bath, successfully restoring the music 
of Handel, a master whom he revered, as Garrick restored the 
plays of Shakespeare. The most brilliant stars of these concerts 
were his two elder daughters, Eliza Ann and Mary, beautiful 
creatures and charming musicians. At the concerts were pro- 
duced the works of such composers as iXauzzini, Jackson, Dr. 
Harrington and Linley. Everything gave place to music at 
Bath. It was the fashionable mania. The numerous public 
concerts, supported by the highest professional talent, were 
delightful ; their reputation was widespread. The private 
concerts, given by amateurs of pretension, were chiefly remark- 
able for “twanging ” and “humming,” which was happily half 
drowned by the babble at the card tables. 

Linley was universally liked in private circles as well as by 
the public. In his manners he was grave and reserved, almost 
solemn. Few suspected that this sombre deportment veiled a 
nature lively, cheerful, sometimes revealed in moments of gaiety 
and relaxation: then he was found to be most entertaining 
and full of anecdote, which he gave with an epigrammatic force 
and * delicacy of sentiment” peculiarly his own. His open and 
simple heart was incapable of envy; he enjoyed no greater 
pleasure than in assisting a brother artist, no one was warmer 
in praising the works of his rivals. An affectionate husband, 
a tender father, a steady friend, a man of indisputable honesty 
and honour, he was respected by all who knew him. A sound 
musician, he was a man of undoubted talent, although not of 
striking original genius. 

Some time elapsed before peace was restored between Sheridan 
and his offended father-in-law. At length, however, Linley 
relented, and amicable relationships were re-established. 

In the early part of 1775, a new dramatic production from the 
young author of “ The Rivals ” was certain of attracting a great 
deal of interest and curiosity. On the opening of Covent Garden 
for the season, much interest was aroused by the announcement 
that a new Opera by Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Esq., with new 
music, was in preparation. 

This opera was * The Duenna.” 

The plot was taken from four different sources: the “ Country 
Wife”, by Wycherley ; “ Il Filosofo di Campagna ;” the “ Sicilian ” 
of Moliére, and Mrs. Centlivre’s * Wonder.” 

Linley was to supply the music, part of which he was to 
compose, selecting the remainder. Sheridan, however, took an 
eager and active share in the selection and arrangement. He 
besieged Linley with hints, suggestions, ideas, all most valuable. 
He had a vividly distinct conception of what was required, what 
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would be effective, and described his plans in perfectly lucid 
terms. At last he became most anxious that the composer 
should come to London. “If you do not give us three days in 
town,” he wrote, “I fear our opera will stand a chance to be 
ruined. Harris is extravagantly sanguine of its success as to 
plot and dialogue, which is to be rehearsed next Wednesday at 
the theatre. They will exert themselves to the utmost in the 
scenery, &c.; but I never saw any one so disconcerted as he was 
at the idea of there being no one to put them in the right way 
as tothe music. He entreated me in the most pressing terms 
to write instantly to you, and wanted, if he thought it would be 
of any weight, to write himself. Is it impossible to contrive this ? 
Could you not leave Tom [Thomas Linley, the composer's son | 
to superintend the concert for a few days? If you can manage 
it, you will really do me the greatest service in the world. As 
to the state of the music, I want but three more airs; but there 
are some glees and quintets in the last act which will be inevit- 
ably ruined if we have no one to set the performers at least in 
the right way.” 

“My dearest father,” wrote Mrs. Sheridan, “I shall have no 
spirits or hopes of the opera unless we see you.” 

Linley steadily refused to come until the piece was actually 
put in rehearsal. Sheridan was therefore obliged to continue 
his suggestions by letter. 

** My intention,” he says in one letter, “ was to have closed 
the first act with a song, but I find it is not thought so well. 
Hence I trust you with one of the inclosed papers; and at the 
same time you must excuse my impertinence in adding an idea 
of the caste I should wish the music to have, as I think I have 
heard you say you have never heard Leoni, and I cannot briefly 
explain to you the character and situation of the persons on the 
stage with him.” He gives the most minute details regarding 
the singers and the songs he desires to assign to each, with 
special instructions for certain airs. 

The caste was admirable, Wilson, Mattocks, Quick, Dubellamy, 
Leoni, Wewitzer, Mrs. Green, Mrs. Mattocks, Miss Brown—each 
an excellent performer and a great favourite with the public. The 
caste was in itself sufficient to ensure success for even an in- 
different piece. 

Quick had become an actor when little more than a boy— 
probably throwing up good prospects thereby, for his father was 
an “eminent brewer.” Having attained some little local cele- 
brity in the country, he was engaged by Foote for the Hay- 
market, but remained in obscurity until, at Shuter’s benefit, 
he happened to electrify the audience by his performance of 
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Mordecai, in a play called “ Love a la Mode.” Soon after that 
he obtained an engagement at Covent Garden, but several seasons 
elapsed before another chance in his favour occurred. It was, in 
fact, during a summer excursion that Younger, the manager at 
Portsmouth and prompter at Covent Garden, discovered his 
comic powers and persuaded him to play Mungo, in the “ Pad- 
lock.” Quick at first feared to attempt it after Dibdin, but at 
last essayed the part. most successfully. The production of the 
* Duenna,” in which he played Isaac, placed the seal on his 
reputation as a comic actor and singer. His “ line” of character 
was the testy old gullible personage, the deceived father or irate 
guardian. Some of his critics objected that he had no variety 
in his action, there was ever “the same compression of the 
mouth and elevation of the eyebrows, the same shrill squeak in 
the utterance, the odd tottering in the step.” His voice was so 
peculiar that it seemed strange he was not deterred by its marked 
defects from thinking of a theatrical life. However, he managed 
the discordant organ so admirably as to render it naturally appro- 
priate to the part which he represented. The public found no 
fault ; his entrance was always the signal for “honest, hearty 
merriment.” His grand ambition, his secret aspiration was to 
play tragedy. Once, at Covent Garden, he appeared at his 
benefit in the character of Richard the Third. Naturally the 
audience took it for granted that he meant burlesque. Loud 
laughter greeted his appearance. Screams of laughter followed 
his first sentence. The comedian wisely accepted the situation 
good-humouredly, and gave a first-rate travesty, amid universal 
laughter and applause. Quick’s disposition was liberal; he never 
expressed or seemingly felt envy; on the contrary, he always 
readily acknowledged the merits of his contemporaries and rivals. 
“] remember,” says Taylor, “once asking him what he thought 
of Shuter, who was dead, and of whom I had seen but little, 
admired as he was, and by all accounts justly deemed one of the 
best comic actors that ever existed. Quick was lavish in his 
praise, and concluded with saying that ‘he was all honey,’ by 
which expression I inferred that all was smooth, sweet, and 
delicious in his acting.” In private life, Quick was liked and 
esteemed—by the King, with whom he was constantly at Buck- 
ingham Palace and nearly every day at the Riding House, by 
his intimate friends, by his numerous acquaintances, by his 
fellow actors, whom he delighted in the green room by his good 
humour and “ unoffending waggery.” Having gained a comfort- 
able independence, he chose to announce to Mr. Harris his inten- 
tion of not playing more than three times a week. That worthy 
gentleman protested; it would not be possible to bring forward 
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a new piece without introducing a character for Mr. Quick ; 
supposing the piece successful, such a condition as that of 
performing only three times a week must abruptly interrupt 
the run and seriously injure both theatre and author. Quick 
would not agree to alter his determination; he preferred to 
throw up an excelient engagement and salary, and so retired. 

Leoni was a Jew, but had been permitted to adopt the thea- 
trical profession. The extreme beauty of his tenor voice had 
attracted much notice when he sang in the synagogue in London ; 
persons of the highest rank had crowded thither to hear him. 
It was said that afterwards he was dismissed from the service of 
the synagogue because he sang in Handel’s “ Messiah.” It was 
this year (1775) that he made his first appearance as Arbaces 
(“ Artaxerxes”), when his success was undoubted, drawing on the 
first night what managers then regarded as a “good house,” 
£250; but on the second night the receipts were £50 less. 

Ralph Wewitzer, the ‘son of a jeweller, had entered the pro- 
fession almost by accident. His sister was a favourite actress 
and singer. For her benefit he had made his first attempt on 
the stage, at Covent Garden, as Ralph (“ Maid of the Mill”). 
He was then found to possess wonderful powers for low comedy, 
and he readily obtained an engagement at the theatre, speedily 
gaining a reputation for his whimsical representation of French- 
men. He was pleasant company otf the stage, entertaining and 
lively in conversation, though addicted to that vice of minor wits, 
weak punning. 

Mrs. Green was one of the daughters of old Jack Hippesley 
(Gay’s Peachum). She had first appeared at Goodman’s Fields 
in 1740, some seven or eight years before her father’s death. 
She was an excellent actress, especially in spiteful characters, 
“envious ladies” and abigails. Had not Mrs. Clive been on the 
stage, she would have held the chief place in the profession. 
Always correct, she was vivacious, and conceived a character 
admirably. She was the original performer of Lady Mary 
Oldboy in “Lionel and Clarissa,” of Mrs. Hardcastle, and of 
several other personages of importance in comedy and opera. 
Her sister, an inferior actress, played for many years on the 
London stage, and after a long career, wherein she gained nothing 
beyond a subsistence, sank into being a dresser in the theatre 
at Bath. 

Miss Brown—subsequently better known as Mrs. Cargill— 
was one of the loveliest, most fascinating women who ever 
appeared on the stage. As she was a brilliant vocalist, the airs 
allotted to her in the “Duenna” were of an unusually difficult 
nature. One—the celebrated bravura, “Adieu, thou dreary 
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pile ”—remained for years a test to try the powers of accom- 
plished female singers. Unhappily, this beautiful creature, like 
Mrs. Baddeley and certain other dangerously gifted women of 
the day, was one of those who served to bring disgrace on the 
profession. Her history was a dark and terrible one. She broke 
the heart of her father, a respectable tradesman, at the outset of 
her career, when a girl of eighteen. The end of her life was 
as tragic as her existence had been wicked. Returning, under 
the most painful circumstances, from the East Indies to England, 
she perished off Scilly ; on the wreck of the “ Nancy” packet she 
was found floating, dressed only in her nightgown, with her dead 
baby clasped to her breast. 

Leoni and Miss Brown were the only professed vocalists in- 
cluded in the cast. Unfortunately, on the English stage, it las 
rarely happened that our singers have been actors or our actors 
singers: Indeed, before the Italian Opera was established in 
London, little was expected from our native singers beyond a 
voice and a tolerably correct ear, while almost every actor pro- 
fessed to sing moderately well. Dr. Burney’s remarks on this 
subject, although stinging, are undoubtedly just. “ Lony after 
that period,” he says, * good taste in singing was so little ditfused 
throughout the island, that the great and exquisite performers 
who came hither from the Continent seem to have made but 
small impression on their astonished hearers. Nicolini, Senesino, 
Bernacchi, Faustina, Cuzzoni, Farinelli, Caffarelli, Carestini, 
Conti, Monticelli, Mingotti, Elizi, Manzoli, Guardueci and 
Guadagni, had no effect upon our national taste; and though a 
few individuals among the people of fashion, by private instruc- 
tion from them and, by the best of all lessons, hearing them 
frequently perform in public, diminished the original sin of our 
native brogue and vulgar expression, yet as these pupils could be 
heard but by few, their power was local, and no more likely to 
have had any general effect upon our national cantilena than 
their hearing French and Italian upon our general language. It 
is not difficult, however, to fix the era of a change in our vocal 
music, which seems to have remained stationary for nearly half a 
century. It was begun by the compositions and instructions of 
Dr. Arne, who endeavoured to refine our melody and singing, 
more from Italian than English models, and was greatly ac- 
celerated by the “ Maid of the Mill,” the * Duenna,” and other 
English pasticcio operas, as well as by the instructions of 
Tedeschini, Cocchi, Vento, and Giardini, who were employed about 
this time to teach several of our playhouse singers. Tenducci’s 
performance in “ Artaxerxes” had a rapid effect upon the public 
taste, and stimulated to imitation all that were possessed of good 
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ears and flexible voices. In later times, the schools of Sacchini, 
Piozzi, Parsons, and others, with the public concerts, where the 
best compositions and most exquisite performance of all kinds 
were constantly heard, completed the revolution ; and it may be 
with truth and certainty affirmed, that our taste and judgment in 
both, even at the playhouse, differ as much from those of twenty 
or thirty years ago as the manners of a civilized people from 
those of savages.” The Doctor was writing in 1789. 

Covent Garden was crowded almost to suffocation on the 21st 
of November, 1775, the night when the “ Duenna” was first pre- 
sented to the public. Every box had been taken for several days 
before, every seat secured; it is said that hundreds of applicants 
were turned away from the doors; even the galleries were over- 
flowing. Since the “ Beggar’s Opera,” no lyrical drama had 
excited so much interest and curiosity. The interest was created 
by totally different causes, however. From the first scene to the 
last, there was not one political allusion in the piece —the interest 
was self-concentrated. No attractions were offered by new and 
ingenious scenes or machines, magnificent dresses or gorgeous 
decorations; the “ Duenna” relied simply on its own intrinsic 
merit and the excellent performance of its representatives. 

Curiosity was amply satisfied—success was instant and indis- 
putable. Even the critics, while liberally finding fault, were 
obliged to admit that the piece was brilliantly written—that the 
plot was ingenious, the situations amusing, if improbable, the 
management of the scenes dexterous, the characters well drawn 
and vivaciously portrayed, the dialogue epigrammatic, pointed, 
and lively. Many of the sayings current in ordinary conversation 
were originally drawn from this prolific source. Hitherto, operas 
had been merely vehicles for music; here the case was reversed ; 
yet everybody enthusiastically and justly admired the music—it 
was beautiful, fresh, full of spirit. Some of the music had been 
contributed by Tom Linley, the composer’s son, the overture, 
three songs, a duet, and a trio—charming pieces. The pasticcio 
was otherwise, independently of the compositions of ‘Linley, made 
up of popular and well-known English and Irish airs, glees, and 
ballads. At that time the public indulged in a passion for glees 
and catches. The greatest care had been taken to render all the 
music as attractive as possible. During the rehearsal, one of the 
most beautiful glees in the opera, “ How merrily we live,” was 
thrown aside, under the idea that it would not be effective. 

The piece ran for sixty-five nights during the season, and was 
played the following season about thirty times. It at once took 
its place as the second on the list of English operas, the 
“‘ Beggar’s Opera” always retaining the first. Harris bought the 
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copyright. Wilkinson, not being able to obtain it, set his wits to 
work, and having seen the piece several times, put down as much 
as he could remember, and with the songs, which were printed, 
the assistance of the papers to arrange the scenes, and some old 
plays with Spanish plots, he manufactured an opera which was at 
least a colourable imitation. This, he says, was acted in many 
towns in the United Kingdom. During the run of the opera, 
when the songs were familiar to everybody, Mrs. Green one night 
gained much applause and laughter when playing Mrs. Slammekin 
by taking up a decanter and walking off singing “This bottle’s 
the sun of our table!” This lady, Dibdin says, “ had humour 
even to drollery.” 

In order to counteract this great success at the rival house, 
Garrick endeavoured to bring forward all his most admired 
attractions, performing all his own best characters, and even 
trying to play off the mother against the son, by reviving old 
Mrs. Sheridan’s comedy of the “ Discovery,” acting the principal 
part in it himself. The next season, a parody on the “ Duenna,” 
by a Grub Street: author named Israel Pottinger, was brought out. 

The “ Duenna” completely established Sheridan’s fame as a 
dramatist. The cynics declared that “ he and Anne Catley, the 
celebrated singer, constituted the chief strength of Covent 
Garden.” But those who judged fairly averred their opinion that 
he was a brilliant and attractive writer. Sheridan feared nothing 
more than criticism; it frightened him. He dreaded the news- 
papers, and always courted their friendship. “I have,” says 
Michael Kelly, “ many times heard him say, ‘ Let me but have the 
periodical press on my side, and there should be nothing in this 
country which I would not accomplish.’” Yet, sensitive as he 
was regarding public criticism, his negligence, his utter indif- 
ference in revising his own works was extraordinary. Thirty-two 
years after the “ Duenna ” was first produced, an incident occurred 
which strangely illustrates this peculiarity. It is related by Kelly. 
He is speaking of his part of Don Ferdinand. “It was custom- 
ary with me, when I played at night, to read my part over in the 
morning, in order to refresh my memory. One morning, after 
reading the part of Ferdinand, I left the printed play of the 
‘Duenna,’ as then acted, on the table. On my return home after 
having taken my ride, I found Mr. Sheridan reading it, and with 
pen and ink before him correcting it. He said to me, ‘ Do you 
act the part of Ferdinand from this printed copy?’ I replied in 
the affirmative, and added ‘that I had done so for twenty years.’ 
‘Then,’ said he, ‘you have been acting great nonsense.’ He 
examined every sentence, and corrected it all through before he 
left me; the corrections I have now in his own handwriting. 
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What could prove his negligence more than correcting an opera 
which he had written in 1775 in the year 1807, and then for the 
first time examining it and abusing the manner in which it was 
printed ?” 

When the opera had been actually put in rehearsal, Linley had 
yielded to Sheridan’s pressing entreaties, and had come to town. 
He never returned to Bath. Shortly after the production of the 
“Duenna,” he entered with his son-in-law on a speculation which, 
if hazardous, was most tempting. At that time he was some fifty 
years of age, having been born (at Wells) about 1725; he was 
fifteen or sixteen years the junior of Dr. Arne, who was still 
bringing out operatic pieces at Covent Garden. 

About this period, although he had recently made many import- 
ant alterations in his theatre, which had been completed under his 
own immediate inspection, Garrick hegan to talk of retiring. 
Various reasons, more or less pressing, had combined to induce 
him to quit the scene of his magnificent triumphs. On the score 
of age he was sensitive as any spinster who has arrived at the 
wrong side of an uncertain epoch. Jokes and wagers were 
openly laid every day about his age, galling him to the quick ; 
once Governor Penn was cruel enough to write to him asking him 
to decide the point. The question was discussed even in the 
public papers, to his infinite mortification. Not only did he 
suffer from a morbid feeling of annoyance from these thrusts, but 
his increasing infirmities, with a complication of painful disorders, 
rendered the necessary action of the stage really agonizing to 
him. The death of his old friend and coadjutor, Lacy, whereby 
the partnership fell into the hands of young Willoughby Lacy, 
who, so far from being inclined to give way to the wishes and 
opinions of the eminent tragedian, showed a decided disposition 
to play dictator: the desire to leave the stage while his laurels 
were yet green: a tendency to revolutionary schemes on the part 
of some lively young actresses—all these and other causes im- 
pelled him to give up his beloved profession while the sun of 
prosperity and popular favour yet shone upon him. To Colman 
he offered his share for thirty-five thousand pounds. But Colman 
declined : he had already suffered too much from the trammels of 
a partnership, and Willoughby Lacy refused to relinquish his 
share on any terms. 

When it was once known that Garrick was in earnest, several 
bidders presented themselves. 

To the amazement of all, the young and penniless Sheridan was 
selected as a likely purchaser by Garrick. Indescribable, un- 
bounded, was the astonishment felt and expressed. It was one of 
those mysteries which Time, the revealer of innumerable secrets, 
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has never yet cleared up. Although a brilliantly successful writer 
for the stage, Sheridan knew little or nothing of the practical 
working of a theatre. His indolence and love of ease were only 
too well known; he was then scarcely twenty-five; in his habits 
and personal expenditure he was careless to extravagance ; he had 
not one qualification for business; it was certain that in every 
way he was ill-suited to undertake such a responsibility. But 
there was one powerful reason which, it was thought, induced 
Garrick to trust his young friend: while giving up the nominal 
control, he could retain the real direction in his own hands. 

The elder Sheridan had been as anxious, apparently, to offend 
Garrick as Linley had been to propitiate him. Not an opportunity 
was lost by the pretentious old actor of annoying his son’s friend ; 
he set himself up in distinct rivalry to him, and perpetually spoke 
of him in a vexatious, irritating manner. This was ungrateful as 
well as impolitic, for Gamick had ever been extremely kind to 
him, and had not only praised his wife’s play, but had assisted 
him in getting it produced. Linley, on the contrary, had invari- 
ably expressed himself of and to Garrick in the most conciliatory 
terms. When the “ Duenna” was first sketched out, he wrote in 
an almost apologetic style to Dr. Headley and to Garrick on the 
subject. To the one he said, half timorously, “ I have engaged 
to assist my son-in-law, Sheridan, in composing an opera which he 
is to bring out at Covent Garden this winter. I am a good deal 
distressed that from some misunderstanding between him and 
Mr. Garrick he is not connected with Drury Lane house, for 
though I believe they are now on very good terms, yet Sheridan 
thinks that he has been so honourably treated by Mr. Harris that 
he ought not to keep anything that he has written from him. 
However, I hope Mr. Garrick will not take anything amiss in my 
assisting him on this occasion, for it is a matter of absolute neces- 
sity that he should endeavour to get money by this means, as he 
will not be prevailed on to let his wife sing.” To Garrick he said, 
anxiously, “I have promised to assist Sheridan in compiling—I 
believe that is the properest term—an opera, which I understand 
from him he has engaged to produce at Covent Garden this season. 
I have already set some airs which he has given me, and he intends 
writing new words to some other tunes of mine. My son has 
likewise written some tunes for him, and I understand he is to 
have some others from Mr. Jackson of Exeter. This is a mode of 
proceeding in regard to his composition which I by no means 
approve of. I think he ought first to have finished his opera with 
the songs I intended to introduce in it, and have got an entirely 
new set. No musician can set a song properly unless he under- 
stands the character and knows the performer who is to exhibit it. 
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For my part, I shall be very unwilling for either my own name or 
my son's to appear in this business, and it is my present resolution 
to forbid it; for I have great reason to be diffident of my own 
abilities and genius, and my son has not had experience in 
theatrical compositions, though I think well of his invention and 
musical skill. I would not have been concerned in this business 
at all, but that 1 know there is an absolute necessity for him to 
endeavour to get some money by this means, as he will not be 
prevailed on to let his wife sing, and, indeed, at present she is in- 
capable, and nature will not permit me to be indifferent to his 
success. You are deservedly at that point of fame which few of 
the great geniuses of the world have arrived at—above the reach 
of envy—and are the protector of dramatic merit in what place 
or shape soever you find it, and I look up to you asthe patron and 
director of both theatres, virtually, if not officially. I hope 
Sheridan has done nothing to forfeit the protection you have 
hitherto shown him.” Sheridan would probably not have thanked 
his wife’s father for these pathetic appeals. 

In the summer of 1776, Garrick entered into articles with 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Thomas Linley, and Richard Ford, for 
the sale of his moiety, on the payment—or rather the indefinite 
promise---of thirty-seven thousand pounds. If people had felt 
amazed at the prospect of such a bargain, they were utterly 
astounded when it became an established fact. It seemed incom- 
prehensible that three such men, none of whom possessed any 
visible means—one of whom lived in a style equal to that indulged 
in by men of large incomes, was in the habit of frequenting 
aristocratic and wealthy circles, received his friends with reckless 
splendour—should be placed in ‘command of an enormous property, 
a magnificent property, without laying down a sixpence in cash, 
by merely scribbling their names at the foot of a deed. Sheridan 
had two-fourteenths, Linley the same, and Ford three-four- 
teenths. Linley had been unwilling to enter on the speculation. 
Sheridan had urged him, saying, “I am ready with my money.” 
The real secret of the contract was a mystery which ever remained 
unsolved. 

Ford was the only one who suffered by the transaction. He 
was afterwards obliged, in consequence of his embarrassments 
arising from the speculation, to absent himself for a considerable 
time from England. 

In September, Drury Lane was opened by the new management. 
It was said that Thomas Sheridan was stage manager when his 
son became one of the patentees. The old man’s disposition did 
not grow more amiable with increasing years. Garrick and John- 
son laughed at his tempers and hobbies; he returned their good- 
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humoured raillery by calling the one a buffoon and the other 
a pedant. 

Linley undertook the direction of all the music. During the 
major part of fifteen years he continued to superintend his depart- 
ment with ability. It was precisely the kind of position suited 
to him, and which he filled with pleasure to himself. His mild 
and half-indolent genius did not urge him to constant ambitious 
flights; on the contrary, he appears to have laboured at any 
sustained work of an original nature on compulsion. His Pegasus 
was a gentle creature, graceful in its movements, incapable of 
any uncouth gestures, but unwilling to ride hard-and-fast in any 
direction. A ballad, a canzonet, an elegy, any short piece, he 
produced with ease; yet he wrote very few of these trifles. His 
ballads and elegies, like those of Jackson of Exeter, are among 
the sweetest and most lively compositions native genius has 
created. His works are not marked by the slightest trace of 
sublimity, but they are replete with delicacy, tenderness, sim- 
plicity, taste, and feeling. Linley and Jackson adhered to a style 
of their own, which, as Burney remarks, “ seems to have been 
formed upon the melodies of our best old English masters and 
those of the last age that were most worthy of being preserved.” 

Sheridan passed much of his time with Garrick at his house in 
the Adelphi, and at Hampton. Naturally, he was most anxious 
to profit by the advice of that able veteran. Only too soon he 
found that he had undertaken a task very far beyond his strength. 
Ai discontented company, diminished audiences, a deficient 
treasury, showed him that troubles were gathering thickly about 
him. The path wasa thorny one. The public, finding the magnet, 
Garrick, withdrawn, ceased to take any interest in the theatre; 
the company were like scattered forces, without any leader in 
whom to believe or rally round. The prospect was dreary and 
disheartening. The public indifferent, the performers despondent, 
the directors discouraged—what wonder that when the season 
closed in darkness, the partners were squabbling with each other ? 
Lacy, above all, as the unlucky owner of one-half of the entire 
property, was alarmed at the threatening aspect of affairs. 

It had been taken for granted, as the new management had 
dispensed with the services of Mrs. Siddons, and as one of the 
patentees was a composer, another a successful writer of dramas, 
having so recently produced triumphantly an opera, that they 
would make the lyrical drama their chief attraction. But, con- 
trary to all expectation, Sheridan never wrote a second opera, and 
more than two years elapsed before Linley produced another 
musical piece of his own composition. 

In the course of 1777, the “Tempest” was revived, with Dr. 
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Arne’s music; Linley added some pieces of his own, and also some 
compositions by his eldest son, Thomas, an accomplished musician, 
both practically and theoretically. These latter additions were 
beautiful ; they consisted of a fine chorus of the spirits who raise 
the storm, and two airs, “Q bid your faithful Ariel fly,” and 
“Ere you can say, come and go”—compositions worthy to be 
ranked with those of Purcell and Arne. This young man was full 
of promise and real genius. Ata very early age he had evidenced 
so remarkable a talent for music that his father gave him a 
careful education, and after receiving the instructions of Dr. 
Boyce, he was sent to Italy to complete his studies, At Florence 
he met Mozart, then a youth about his own age, with whom he 
formed an intimate friendship. In after years the German 
master often spoke of his youthful English friend with affection 
and regret. 

Scarcely a year had passed after this revival when young Linley 
perished, in the springtide of his hopes, by a fatal accident. 
While on a visit to the Duke of Ancaster, at Grimsthorpe in 
Lincolnshire, he was one morning ina boat on the lake in the 
neighbourhood with some friends. Suddenly the frail vessel 
upset in deep water. Young Linley, an expert swimmer, gained 
the shore, but turned and endeavoured to save some of his.com- 
panions. In this generous effort he lost his life. He was then 
only two-and-twenty. Not only was he a highly promising 
composer, but one of the finest violin players in Europe. The loss 
of this son threw Linley into a brain fever, from which he 
recovered, but never regained his former health and spirits. 

Almost immediately after this blow, a second, equally heavy, 
fell on the unhappy father. Samuel Linley, his second son, who, 
though only nineteen, had displayed marked musical talent, but 
relinquished his intention of adopting music as a profession, and 
entered the navy as a midshipman, sailed on a short cruise in his 
ship, the “ Thunderer.” On the return of the “ Thunderer ” to Spit- 
head, the youth had leave to visit his family in London. But he 
was immediately after seized with a malignant fever, and died. 
Strangely, the “ Thunderer,” on sailing shortly afterwards for a 
foreign destination, was lost, and never heard of again ; therefore, 
had he escaped death one way, he must have met him in another. 


{(To be continued.) 





A BITTER EXPERIENCE. 


sy J. E. BEWSHER. 


Part I. 


“ And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain,” 


Tuart it will pain me mentally to do that which I am about to do, 
to write of the most miserable episode in my life, I know, and but 
that the climax proved a happy one, I should never have set 
myself the task. It may be my impetuous nature had much to 
answer for, and that certain coincidences were peculiar in the 
extreme, but I feel that a brief experience of utter despair and 
wretchedness has made me appreciate the many blessings which 
have been bestowed upon me more than I might perhaps other- 
wise have done. 

In a pretty cheerful room, made more cheerful still by the 
presence of one dearer to me than all the world, I sat at my 
writing-table on the evening of the event I am about to relate. 
The room was in a state of semi-darkness, the only light being the 
circle cast by the reading-lamp at my side, and the warm red glow 
shed by the burning embers in the grate. The servant had been 
in to draw the curtains, and my wife had expressed a wish that 
the candles should not yet be lit. 

Although I was in the attitude of writing, my pen had not 
touched the paper for several minutes, and I sat gazing dreamily 
at the reclining figure by the fireside. I will not attempt to 
describe her, I should only weary the reader long ere I had com- 
pleted the picture in my mind—her image is ever before me the 
idol of my life. 

Twelve months had passed since the day when in the little 
vestry of Kingston Church I held her trembling hands in mine, 
and, looking in those tearful eyes, saw only a life of happiness 
before me upon which no shadow cast its dreary gloom ; a year of 
blissful joys that I had never thought to know, and now I was 
looking forward to the not far distant day which, if it were possible, 
would make my darling dearer to me than ever. 


{32 
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As I turned to complete my unfinished work, my eyes fell upon 
a letter lying open on the table. I think at that moment there 
was no one from whom I would have less desired to hear than 
Stephen Ainsley, a man who through life had been my rival, and 
yet had been considered my bosom friend. At school, at college, 
in early manhood, fate had thrown us together, and I fear it must 
be said, I had grown to hate him. In our college days, at fencing, 
billiards or cards, the cry had ever been, “Ainsley against 
Murray;” yet why we two should have been picked out as 
opponents I know not. Was it that we were evenly matched ? 
No, for I was always the loser; and well do I remember with what 
apparent ease I was defeated whilst playing as if for my life, and 
the cynical smile with which my adversary would say at the finish 
of a game, “ You are destined to be beaten by me, Murray.” 

Three years ago I had lost sight of this man, and had hoped I 
might never hear of him again, but it was to be otherwise, for that 
morning I had received a brief, curt note, characteristic of the 
writer, bearing no address or date, which ran thus : 


*‘ Sir,—I purpose calling upon you to-morrow (Tuesday) evening 
as I have something of the utmost importance to communicate to 
you. If you are wise you will see me; take my advice and do so. 
—Yours &c., 8. AINSLEY.” 


It would be impossible to describe the nervous apprehensions 
which filled my mind upon receipt of this epistle; strange as it 
may seem, I dreaded this man with an instinctive dread, why I 
knew not. You may call me weak-minded, coward, if you will, but 
these are simple facts, and I cannot help their telling against me. 

Obedient to my summons, the servant entered the room, and I 
gave orders that should a gentleman call he was to be at once 
admitted ; then turning to my wife, I said: - 

“ Agnes, I am expecting some one to see me ona matter of busi- 
ness ; upon his arrival will you leave us alone for a while, dear ? 
he shall not detain me many minutes.” 

She looked up and smiled assent, and I resumed my work. 

“Dick!” 

** My darling.” 

“May I speak to you? Are you very busy ?” 

“You know I am never too busy to listen to you, my dearest, 
what is it?” and quitting my chair, I crossed the room and took 
her in my arms. As I did so I saw that her eyes were filled with 
tears, and reproached myself for being such a dull companion for 
my wife, and allowing her to meditate so much alone. 

“Come, come,” I said cheerily, “this won’t do; why! what is 
the matter with my little woman ?” 
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“ Nothing,” she answered hastily, and nestling closer to me, hid 
her face upon my breast, “ only——-” 

“Only what, my darling ?” 

“Oh! Richard, when you made me the happiest woman in the 
world, I had a secret in my heart which I have never revealed 
to you, my husband. Oh, forgive me, I meant it for the 
best.” 

“ Forgive you, my darling ? Why, what is this terrible secret you 
keep locked in your own little heart, and don’t even allow me to 
share with you? I declare I am growing quite inquisitive.” 

“ Richard, if I thought you would love me any the less I should 
hesitate to tell you even now.” 

At that moment the door was abruptly opened, and the servant 
announced 

“Mr. Stephen Ainsley.” 

I felt my wife tremble convulsively in my embrace, a piercing 
shriek broke from her lips, she staggered forward and fell fainting 
at my feet. 

“In mercy’s name, what does this mean ?” I cried. 

“Tt means this, Richard Murray, that you have robbed me of 
the only woman I ever loved, that she whom you harbour in your 
home, who has so involuntarily recoiled at my approach, is my 
lawful wife.” 

“Merciful heaven! am I dreaming? is this some hideous 
nightmare ?” I murmured ; then raising my eyes I met the gaze of 
Stephen Ainsley. As we stood face to face, the same sarcastic 
smile of triumph that I knew so well played about his livid 
features. Had it not been for that senseless figure at my feet, I 
think in my rage I should have sprung at him, and as we were both 
men of powerful build, I fear to think of the consequences had I 
done so. 

Lifting my wife in my arms, I carried her to a sofa at the 
farther end of the room, and taking her nerveless hands tenderly 
in my own, called her name, but with no avail, she remained 
rigid and immovable; then I turned to confront my visitor 
but he was gone. 

It was but the work of a moment for me to reach the hall; the 
outer door stood wide open, through which the pale moonlight 
streamed in upon the stairs. Out into the street I rushed, not 
stopping for an instant. It was a bright frosty night, as clear as 
day, not a soul was in sight ; I listened, but could hear nothing ; 
all was as still as the grave. 

My first impulse was to run on, I knew not where, but wisdom 
for once got the better of my impetuosity, and I paused for a 
moment to reflect. What good could come of an interview with 
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Stephen Ainsley? I could only thrash him for his lying tongue, 
while my wife might even now be dying in my absence. 

The thought of this made me retrace my steps, and I re-entered 
the room I had but a short time since so abruptly quitted. I 
found my wife still insensible, and after summoning her maid, 
sat down and wrote a hurried note to the doctor, giving the 
messenger I despatched with it instructions to bring him back, if 
possible, without a moment’s delay. 

He was with me even sooner than I anticipated, and at once 
relieved my mind by telling me there was no immediate danger, 
but that we could do nothing but await returning conscio-isness, 
und after again assuring me there was no need for alarm, with 
instinctive delicacy he withdrew, and I remained at my wife’s side 
chafing the poor white hands. 

Let me endeavour to describe my feelings as I sat by that 
prostrate form. A nervousness I was quite unable to suppress 
gradually came upon me, as I thought over the occurrences of the 
last few hours. Why had Stephen Ainsley written me that 
letter? Was his errand to communicate to me those words 
which were now ringing in my ears? And why had my wife 
shown such sudden terror at the appearance of a man whom I had 
believed to be an utter stranger to her? These were questions 
which I repeatedly asked myself, and was completely at a loss 
to solve. 

I had such implicit faith in my wife that I was as certain 
as I lived that Ainsley lied, although the surrounding cireum- 
stances pointed to there being some foundation for his statement ; 
and as I remembered my many inimical dealings with him and 
the indubitable influence he held over me, I could not help feeling 
that all was not right. 

The more I thought of the events of the evening, the more 
excited I became; my brain was worked into such a state I could 
scarcely restrain myself, and I rose and paced the room. 

Presently I stopped before my wife’s escritoire, the key 
was in the lock, and I mechanically raised the lid. Many 
little things were there; play bills and dance programmes, 
recollections of happy hours that women love to store, some 
unfinished manuscript, and a book of poems. I was about to 
close it when I noticed at the back of the desk some letters 
tied loosely together, and with a sudden impulse I took them 
up. 

My hand shook so that they almost fell from my grasp, as I 
saw on the letter uppermost in the handwriting of Stephen 
Ainsley my wife’s maiden name. I tore open the envelope, and 
hurriedly scanned the contents : 
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“ Compton Club, 
“ Piccadilly, 
“ August 20th. 

“ My OWN DEAR ONE,— 

“ Anxious as I am to see you, I find it will be quite 
impossible to leave town to-night. 

“* Be at our old trysting-place on Thursday evening, as there are 
many things to tell you which will not bear delay, and if only you 
follow out my wishes, [ feel sure all will be well. Do not fail 
me, dearest, as every hour your sweet face is absent from my 
sight seems interminable to 

“ Your ever loving and devoted 
“¢ STEPHEN.” 


The paper fluttered from my hand, and for a moment I stood 
motionless, transfixed as ina dream. It was only for a moment, 
and I sufficiently recovered my self-possession to take up a 
second letter; as I did so my worst fears were realized, for, 
turning it over, I read upon the other side : 


“Mrs. Ainsley, 
** Haywood Cottage, 
* Berkhamstead.” 


This was dated three months subsequent to the one I had just 
read, and began, “ My dear wife.” I read it through slowly and 
deliberately, yes, even to the last words, “Your affectionate 
husband, 8. AINSLEY;” then, as all the horrors of the situation 
gradually came upon me, I sank down and, covering my face 
with my hands, sobbed like a child. 

How long I remained seated there in abject misery I know 
not; people came in and went out speaking in hushed whispers 
near me, and by-and-by I rose to seek the seclusion of my own 
chamber. 

And so it had come to this—he who, though I could give no 
reason for doing so, I had dreaded all my life—a fear presumably 
born of some remote superstition—had stepped between two hearts 
which I had thought inseparable, and blighted my life, my home, 
my love for ever. And yet at that miserable hour a feeling 
almost akin to pity crept into my heart: Was it he who had 
done me a wrong, or I who had wronged him irrevocably ? 

No one can tell the feeling of utter despair and helplessness 
which I experienced; it cannot be imagined, nor can it be 
described. 

Casting myself upon the bed, I tried to think what was best to 
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be done. I determined to leave home at once, and, after seeing 
my solicitor at the earliest possible moment, to arrange a future 
for my wife—“my wife!” never to be spoken of by me in those 


dear terms again—to quit England for ever. 


Part II. 


“ There does a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night.” 


OrrEN and often, both before and since that night, have I 
marvelled at the strange idiocrasy of man, the thousand differ- 
ences of passion and disposition which form our character, each of 
us having some individual peculiarity of nature standing para- 
mount above the rest. This I must plead in extenuation of 
my folly, a folly I shall regret to my dying day. 

Even now, as I pen these words, [ look back as it were upon a 
dream, wondering how I could have doubted for a moment one so 
pure and true ; and as the memories of those unhallowed thoughts 
are brought before my mind, I pray that heaven in its mercy may 
wipe out for ever this the darkest chapter of my life. 

With what striking validity those things which we would fain 
forget are impressed upon our recollections? I can recall with 
perfect accuracy my every thought and deed of that night as 
though it were but yesterday. 

The church clock chiming the half-hour after ten roused me 
from my meditation, and after packing my valise with the few 
things I should require for my immediate use, stole softly down 
the stairs into that once cheerful room, now so dark and still. 

Noiselessly approaching the couch, I stood gazing in silence 
upon that senseless form. Oh! that she might never wake again, 
that the fluttering spirit might pass away unconscious to the last. 
But even as I watched her a change came over the poor white 
face, which told me plainly not to linger, and yet, although I 
knew it would be best for both we should not meet again, a 
power beyond myself seemed to fix me where I stood. 

With my eyes dim with tears, I fell upon my knees that I 
might press my lips to hers once more, and bending over her I 
kissed her passionately. As I did so, the light of reason played 
about her features, her eyes opened and looked into mine, full of 
love and innocence, as a smile of recognition passed over the 
beautiful face. 

* Agnes, Agnes, my dearest wife,” I cried as I folded her slender 
form to my heart, while tears of joy quickly started to my eyes, 
for despite the slanderous words of Stephen Ainsley, despite the 
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apparent proofs of guilt, I knew then, as well as I know now, 
that my wife was innocent. 

Well might I curse myself for my folly, well might I thank 
heaven from the depths of my aching heart that my impetuosity 
had carried me no farther. 

It was oh! such a poor weak voice that asked : 

* Has he gone, Richard ?” 

“Yes, yes, my darling,” I answered; “do not think of him, he 
shall never enter our home again.” 

** Why did he come here ?” was the next question, and it was 
with a pang, as I recalled Ainsley’s words, I replied that I did not 
know. 

At that moment the doctor came from the adjoining room to 
administer a draught he had been preparing for his patient, and 
after remaining with us some short time, he bade us “ good night,” 
and, with a promise to call on the morrow, left us alone. 

For many minutes we sat in silence, and I thought of the load 
which had been lifted from my mind, for indeed now all doubt 
and suspicion had passed away. It seemed as ifa heavy hand, 
which had been pressing me down into some horrible gulf, 
had at last relinquished its grip, and I had risen once more to the 

~ surface. 

At length my wife said : 

“T want to tell you, Dick dear, what I have kept secret from 
you so long—may I?” And as we sat before the dying embers 
in the room, which seemed to me to have now regained its accus- 
tomed cheerfulness, Agnes told her story : 

“Richard, when nearly five years ago my dear father died, he 
left two daughters to mourn his loss—myself and sister. Poor 
Margaret ! she was such a tender-hearted, loveable girl, and 
although she was but two years younger than myself, I always 
looked upon her as a child-sister, for she had never known a mother’s 
love. At our poor father’s death we were cast upon our own 
resources, two orphan girls to face the world alone, for he had not 
been a prosperous man, and had had many monetary misfortunes, 
and we were left all but penniless. 

“ After striving, oh! so hard, to obtain a livelihood together (for 
we loved each other dearly, and could not bear to part), bat with 
no avail, we were at length obliged to separate, Margaret ob- 
taining an engagement as governess in a private family, and I 
soon afterwards going abroad as amanuensis to an invalid lady.” 

Agnes had never told me of her sister before, I always 
believed her to be an only child, and now in an instant I saw the 
story completed, even when it was just begun. 

“I heard afterwards,” my wife continued, “that at the house 
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where my sister was engaged, they entertained much company, 
and one of their most intimate friends was a Mr. Stephen Ainsley, 
who was almost a constant guest. He fell in love with Margaret 
(who could help leving her ?), and clandestine meetings were 
arranged, and within twelve months of my departure from 
England they were married. 

“We constantly wrote to each other while I was away, but 
Margaret never mentioned Stephen’s name, and I knew nothing 
of this till after my return, when I went to see my sister, and 
learned for the first time that she was married, and had gone no 
one knew whither. After great difficulty and many disappoint- 
ments, I succeeded in discovering her, but only to find her in 
abject poverty, her husband having deserted her a few months 
after their marriage. My poor little sister! as I held her in my 
arms I vowed never again to leave her, but to love and cherish 
her, and strive to bring her to forget the past. 

* With the little money I had saved, we went to live with our 
old nurse, to whom we confided our troubles, I hoping that 
brighter and happier days were in store for my dear one; but 
Margaret was ill, ill with that incurable disease, a broken heart, 
and in spite of our constant care, she grew worse and worse, until 
at length she passed away, her last words being, ‘God forgive 
Stephen as I forgive him.’ ” 

Here my wife, whose voice had faltered many times, broke 
down completely. Taking her tenderly to my heart, I bade her 
tell me no more, for she was sobbing bitterly. 

* When you asked me to be your wife,” ” she presently continued, 
“TI told your dear mother my sister’s sad story. She at once 
recognized the name cf Margaret’s husband as that of an old and 
intimate friend of yours, whom she believed you had not seen for 
many months, but lest it should be a blight upon your happiness, 
she made me promise to keep this secret from you until we had 
been married a year, unless during that time Stephen Ainsley 
should renew his acquaintance; her greatest wish being that 
nothing should darken your life. Oh! Dick dear, forgive me for 
having one single thought not shared by you, my husband, but it 
was a compact at our marriage, and I have kept my promise.” 

* Ever anxious and thoughtful for my welfare,” I answered ; “but 
for once that dear mother of mine has been mistaken. I never 
had any regard for Mr. Ainsley, I never even liked him as a 
friend, and,” I added, “I wish you had told me this before, 
Agnes.” 

I think my wife was a little hurt at my coolness, but she did 
not then understand my meaning, and doubtless thought I 
blamed her. 
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“JT wish you could have known Margaret, she was such a 
sweet girl,” Agnes said, quite her cheerful self again. “TI 
have some of her dear letters here, and those of her wicked 
husband ;” and she rose and went to her desk; then, as she 
raised the lid, “Why, some one has been meddling with my 
things—is that you, you tiresome fellow ?” 

It was then that I told my story, and asked her forgiveness. 


* * * * * 


I never again saw Stephen Ainsley, but often have I thought 
of his strange visit and of its issue. Whether he had been 
misinformed of my marriage, and had come purposely to do that 
which he did, or whether, in the dimly lighted room he had 
mistaken Agnes for her sister, and afterwards discovered his 
error, I never knew, nor do I think I shall ever know, for a paper 
bearing the North Wales postmark lies before me now, from 
which I extract the following : 


*‘On Thursday evening last, as some labourers were returning 
from their work through the mountains, they came upon a 
gentleman lying in the pass in an insensible condition, he 


apparently having missed his footing and fallen from the heights. 
They at once conveyed him to Llanberis, and medical aid being 
called, life was found to be extinct. The body has since been 
identified as that of Mr. Stephen Ainsley, an English gentleman, 
who at the time of the lamentable occurrence was staying at one 
of the principal hotels in Carnarvon.” 


It is not for me to judge him, I can only repeat the words of 
his poor wife, “ God forgive Stephen as I forgive him.” 

Some few years have passed by since that eventful night, happy 
years for me, happy in the love of my wife and child, for I have a 
child, a pretty blue-eyed girl, who I fear is being terribly spoiled 
by an ever-indulgent mother. We call her Margaret, and they 
tell me that she daily grows more like the one whose name she 
bears. 

And now, as I write these last few lines, she whom I so deeply 
wronged in thought stands like a guiding angel at my side, and 
as I feel her arms about me and a kiss upon my brow, she says in 
that sweet voice I love so much to hear: 


“ There's a silver lining to every cloud.” 





SUPPOSED PARENTAGE OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


BY ANNABEL GRAY. 


“ And they said Nay, but we will have a king over us.”—1 Samuel viii. 19. 


Ir may seem at first view a matter of small moment by whose 
agency an individual came into existence, and, truly, in comparison 
with the facts of his being here and of his having to bear life’s 
responsibilities and trials, such a question is of little consequence. 
Nevertheless, so long as men think very highly of what they call 
“blood,” so long as the hereditary principle of descent in families 
and in property will prevail, we are certain that the parentage of 
at least the rulers of the world will be a point of no less importance 
than interest. Such questions are now left to the peaceful arbitra- 
tion of the pen. In past times they were debated on battle-fields 
and settled by assassins’ daggers. Kingdoms have been convulsed 
and rivers of blood have been shed in worthless quarrels regarding 
primogeniture and birth-rights. And no one who considers what 
claimants there may be one day to supreme power in France can 
deny the possibility that the parentage of its last king may one 
day become a practical and burning question fraught with dis- 
turbance and calamity. 

The happiness of the greatest number is what should be con- 
sidered. How do monarchs promote this wise result? Princi- 
pally by hoarding or spending miilions, or in promoting the 
welfare of their families and friends—often a numerous progeny, 
we may be sure, or, in plunging into wars, to carry oif the surplus 
population. Kings and queens have often been as destructive as 
pestilence or plague. 

According to the common view, Louis Philippe was a descendant 
of the celebrated Henry IV., King of France, through Philippe of 
Orleans. The French “ Royal Almanack” declares that Louis 
Philippe was born at Paris of Louis Philippe Joseph D’Orleans and 
of Marie Adelaide de Sinthiévre, the 6th of October, 1773, and was 
acknowledged as Duke of Valois. The reputed father of Louis 
Philippe was he who, under the nick-name of Egalité, made himself 
notorious in the outbreak of the French Revolution, and became 
a centre of plots against the elder branch of his family, then 
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represented on the throne in the person of Louis XVI. Egalité 
seems to have questioned the legitimacy of his own birth. In 
the year 1792, when the revolutionary fury was at its height, 
he actually appeared before the Commune of Paris, disclosing 
his mother’s dishonour, and declaring himself the son of a coach- 
man named Lacroix, to whom he is said to have borne a striking 
resemblance. 

The connection of Louis Philippe with the royal family of 
France is denied on other grounds. 

He was not, it is affirmed, the son of Philippe Egalité. The 
alleged facts are the following : 

In the beginning of the year 1772, Philippe Egalité and his 
wife quitted France for Italy, under the name of Count and 
Countess of Joinville. They stopped on their journey at the 
small town of Modigliana, on the summit of the Apennines. 
There they remained for some months, and there the princess 
gave signs of again becoming a mother. 

Already had the union lasted four years and been unblessed by 
a son and heir, the only child being a daughter, who had died in 
her birth. 

The fortune which belonged to the younger branch of the 
Bourbons, and which was immense, consisted mainly of landed 
property, which, failing a male heir, reverted to the crown. Most 
warmly, therefore, did the duke, materialist and roysterer as he 
undoubtedly was, desire to have a son. The child, however, 
whose advent was so eagerly expected, might be a daughter. 
Would it not be possible, and, if possible, might it not be desirable 
to provide against such a contingency? Nay, had not a view to 
such a provision some influence in deciding this temporary with- 
drawal from high life ? 

The duke, who loved low company (as was, indeed, only natural 
were he the son of a coachman, for men, like fishes, love the mud 
in which they first blinked), had made acquaintance with a gaoler 
named Chiappini, whose wife expected her accouchement about 
the same time as the duchess. With Chiappini he made an 
agreement that, should the child born to the duchess be a girl 
and the child of Chiappini’s wife prove a boy, an exchange 
should take place. Events turned out as was expected, the 
exchange was made, and the gaoler received a large sum of 
money. 

In. consequence, the young Chiappini, born at Modigliana 
April 17th, 1773, was carried to Paris as the young duke, and 
having been kept concealed till the 6th of October, on that day 
received a sort of initiatory baptism, called in the French 
Church Condoienent. This whicn was a ceremony that admitred 
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of secrecy, was performed in the Palais Royal by the domestic 
almoner, in presence of the curate of the parish and two servants, 
no one of whom had witnessed the birth. The daughter of the 
royal pair remained in Italy in the house of Chiappini, where 
she was brought up as the gaoler’s child, under the name of 
Maria Stella Petronilla, being supported by money covertly sent 
from France. The poor man’s son became King of France, a 
mockery of rule and kingship; the royal infant, on the contrary, 
on growing up, went through a world of trouble. 

We have given these facts as we find them narrated on good 
authority. We offer no opinion, but shall merely subjoin an 
outline of Petronilla’s career, as it serves to throw some light 
on the parentage of Louis Philippe. There would seem indeed 
to be a sort of poetical justice in the circumstance that the birth 
of that man should be illegitimate whose life from first to last 
was one series of falsities and dishonour. He was heartless to 
a degree, false to friendship, courting his enemies if it served 
his purpose, indifferent to the claims of those who had served 
him loyally and well; such love as he professed was but vanity 
and selfishness au fond ; he was flattered that women admired 
and adored him. But how can any king judge of the depth of 
such admiration and adoration, since they also are generally 
founded on self-interest and other baser promptings? There 
are many lovely, untamable, glittering human flies who wel- 
come a king as moths would a star. 

Maria Stella lived long in her humble station without being 
aware of her royal birth; and though she was not well treated 
by her pseudo-mother, who regretted the loss of her boy, yet 
well would it have been for her had she never suspected that 
her parents were of high station. To Chiappini the duke had 
made himself known as simply the Count of Joinville. The 
little girl proved to be very beautiful, a dazzling, fascinating 
child, and astonished every one by her extraordinary and varied 
talents. So gifted an organization was rarely met with, and she 
charmed every one by her doucewi, her grace and girlish loveli- 
ness. Scarcely had she reached the age of seventeen when she 
won the heart of Lord Newborough, an English nobleman, who 
made her his wife and took her to his native land. There Lord 
and Lady Newborough lived happily together, and had several 
children. On the death of Lord Newborough, from whom 
Petronilla received a handsome fortune, she married the Baron 
of Sternberg, accompanying him to St. Petersburg. She there 
lived for many years, surrounded by every luxury, and had a son, 
whom, while very young, she took into Italy a short time before 
the death of him whom she still regarded as her father. 
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Troubled in his mind by his share in the exchange of the 
children, the gaoler, with the prospect of death before him 
and the terrors of remorse preying upon his conscience, wrote 
Petronilla the following letter, which had the effect of dis- 
turbing the whole of her remaining life : 


“My Lapy,—lI have arrived at the end of my days without 
having disclosed to any one a secret which immediately regards 
you and me. 

“It is the following: The day on which you were born of 
a person whose name I cannot give you and who has already 
passed into the other world, a son was born me. I was urged to 
substitute the one for the other; and my circumstances then being 
bad, I consented to the proposal, which was repeatedly made and 
which had its advantages. 

“ Then I adopted their daughter for my son, while my son was 
adopted by the other party. I see that heaven has recompensed 
you for my faults, since you are placed in a better position than 
your father, though he was of similar rank, and this makes me 
end my days in peace. Keep this matter to yourself in order not 
to render me wholly culpable. Yes, in asking your pardon, I beg 
you to keep my misdeed hidden, lest the world should be set 
talking on a business which is now without a remedy. This letter 
will not be put into your hands till after my death. 

* (Signed) LoRENzO CHIAPPINI.” 


It would be difficult to describe all the emotions which swept 
through the soul of the baroness after having made so unlooked- 
for a discovery. She was then, not the daughter of a gaoler but 
of a nobleman, and her first husband had died in ignorance of her 
claims. Yet she did not know who that nobleman was, nor could 
she see what channel of information was open to her. Resolved, 
however, to get to the bottom of the mystery, she tried every 
means of which she could think. At last she learnt on solid 
grounds that she was the daughter of a French nobleman, by name 
the Count de Joinville. Hoping that she was now on the right 
road, she set out for France early in the year 1823, and proceeded 
to the town of Joinville. There she was informed that the county 
or district bearing that name belonged to the house of Orleans, 
and the duke,who was at the head of that house and who died on 
the scaffold in 1793, had sometimes on his journeys taken the title 
of the Count of Joinville. Hastening to Paris, she did her utmost 
to obtain an interview with the then representative of the family. 

She consulted lawyers, men of business, fell into the hands of 
scoundrels, got implicated with the police, lost property, but with- 
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out attaining the desired result. Then she had recourse to a 
stratagem. She announced in the public journals that the 
Baroness of Sternberg was entrusted with a communication of the 
highest importance to the heirs of the Count of Joinville. The 
cupidity of Louis Philippe was awakened; persuaded that he was 
on the point of adding to his wealth a good inheritance, he sent 
the Abbé Saint Phar, his natural uncle, to the baroness. No 
sooner did Louis Philippe learn that the question was that of sur- 
rendering instead of receiving a succession than he most rigorously 
closed all the doors of his palace against the claimant. Other 
efforts were made by Petronilla, but in vain. She then brought 
the matter before the Ecclesiastical Court of Faenza, which, on the 
29th of May, 1824, gave judgment in her favour, declaring that 
she was the daughter, not of Chiappini but the Count of Joinville— 
“the daughter of the married couple,Count Louis and the Countess 
N. de Joinville of France.” Furnished with the official documents, 
she once more went to Paris and resumed her efforts. She claimed 
to be acknowledged as the daughter of Philippe Egalité. To no 
other proposal would she for a moment listen. And her form, her 
features, her manner, even her voice seemed to substantiate her 
assertion. 

It is also said that the Duke of Orleans so closely resembled the 
gaoler that Petronilla’s son, Edward, on seeing a portrait of him 
cried out, “ Papa Chiappini, papa Chiappini.” 

When Louis Philippe became King of the French, fresh obstruc- 
tions were thrown in the way of the baroness. The courts of law 
were closed to her. She had written memoirs of her life—they 
were stolen. In every way she was persecuted, subjected to 
universal neglect at the hands of her family. At last it was given 
out by those in power that she was mad. Nevertheless she 
remained an intelligent woman to her last hour. Nor ever did 
she abandon her rights, always adding to her signature that she 
was born a Joinville. During a period of five years she did not 
leave her house for fear of being arrested or it might be assassinated 
in the street, believing that only in her own house she was safe 
under the protection of the English ambassador. On the evening 
of her death in 1845, having heard the firing of the cannon which 
announced the opening of the Chambers, she ordered the news- 
paper to be brought to her, saying she wished to know what that 
robber said. These were her last words. 





A DRIVE THROUGH THE BLUE WICKLOW 
MOUNTAINS. 


A visit to Ireland during the political throes which seem to 
threaten its more or less complete severance from the United 
Kingdom may not, perhaps, commend itself to the intending 
tourist as an altogether pleasant or even safe experiment. vs far, 
however, as County Wicklow is concerned, he need have no fears 
as to his reception. No threatening muzzle will peer at him from 
behind the low stone walls past which he is whirled along in that 
most delightful of all “ convayniences,” an outside car; nor will 
any shot disturb his equanimity, save that which will have to be 
forthcoming from his own pocket in payment of the ready 
hospitality which will meet him at every turn. More beautiful 
scenery than the Wicklow mountains afford could not be desired, 
and their easiness of access from the capital itself renders their 
exploration exceedingly tempting. In how short a time it may 
be done may be gathered from the following account of a drive in 
their vicinity during the late Whitsuntide holidays. 

The journey to Dublin by the Irish Mail is too well known to 
need any description. It may, however, be pointed out that to 
avoid fatigue, and the discomfort of arriving in a strange city at 
an unpleasantly early hour in the morning, it is well to break the 
journey at Chester, in wandering about whose quaint walls and 
quainter streets a few hours may be very agreeably spent. 

The mail train at 11.35 the next morning will, in two hours, 
bear you rapidly through the picturesque scenery of the Welsh 
coast to Holyhead, and Kingstown will be reached at 5.30 in the 
afternoon. A further railway journey of about twenty minutes 
will land the traveller in the heart of Dublin, a dirty, dingy, and 
ill-paved city, which, however, boasts in St. Stephen’s Green and 
the Phoenix Park, perhaps the finest square and the grandest 
playground in Europe. 

At the railway station the impetuosity of the Celtic tempera- 
ment soon becomes manifest, and if he is unfortunate enough, as 
we were, to fix on a cab which had been previously engaged by a 
peppery native, the stranger’s welcome is more than likely to take 
the form of a “ blackguarding.” 
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“Take thim things out o’ this cab at onst,” shrieked a wildly 
excited gentleman of close-shaven and well-to-do aspect, as our 
bags were placed in an apparently unappropriated vehicle ; “ it’s 
moy cab ; l’ve engaged the mon and teeken his nomber, so out ye 
come!” An appeal to the driver corroborated the irate 
gentleman’s assertion, so out we bundled, and consoled ourselves 
by watching his excited gyrations with infinite amusement as 
assault after assault was made on the unoccupied vehicle, only to 
be repulsed with much objurgation by the hirer, who drove off at 
last perspiring and triumphant. 

The first thing to strike the stranger on arriving in Dublin is 
the extraordinary appearance of the “ outside cars,” which supply 
the place of our hansom cabs, and, seen from the rear, are most 
uncanny objects, having no perceptible body, and looking like 
nothing so much as lanky and monstrous spiders wobbling 
ungracefully along over the uneven roads. When well-balanced, 
however, with the driver on a perch in front and a rider on each 
side, they travel splendidly, and permit of a most comfortable 
lounging attitude, under cover of which the unpractised rider is 
glad to hold on like grim death to the driver’s perch or to his 
coat-tails or anything that is his, being possessed by a very 
natural dread of being shot into space as his car is gaily whisking 
round a corner. 

Having done all the sights in Dublin, including the noble 
statues, each fringed with ragged patriots three or four deep, who 
festoon themselves on the pediments as if they were constructed 
for their especial benefit as an open-air lounge, inhaled the sweet 
odours of the Liffey at low-water, watched the polo players in the 
Pheenix Park on sunny afternoons, and utterly exhausted the 
attractions of St. Stephen’s Green, we determined before our 
return to see something of the Wicklow Mountains, and 
accordingly took our departure one fine morning for Bray, 
arriving there after half an hour’s railway journey in time for 
lunch at the excellent “ International Hotel.” 

Bray is a very picturesquely situated little watering-place, with 
a fine esplanade, shut in at one extremity by the bold promontory 
of Bray Head, which, with the Hill of Howth on the opposite side, 
forms the magnificent entrance to Dublin Bay, so striking 
when seen from the deck of the approaching mail-boat. The 
town of Bray lies a little away from the shore, the High Street 
being a steep incline, at the top of which the road branches 
right and left through valleys of the most beautiful description. 

A well-appointed car was chartered for us by the smiling hall- 
porter of the “ International,” who whiled away the few minutes we 
had to wait by exhibiting the fascinations of a pet jackdaw, who 
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came readily to his master’s call from the trees surrounding the 
hotel, and allowed himself to be decorated with a ferocious cocks- 
comb and a pair of red leggings, clothed in which he looked 
lixe some wondrous fowl of the tropics. 

Our driver was a pleasant-faced man of about fifty, with a fund 
of dry humour lurking about the corners of his mouth and a 
delicious brogue, and, receiving his instructions from the porter to 
drive us to the Dargle and Powerscourt Waterfall, returning by 
the Rocky Valley, we set off at a spanking pace. We soon left the 
town behind us, and, after a drive of about two miles through a 
beautifully wooded valley, studded here and there with country 
seats, we reached the entrance to the Dargle, where we dis- 
mounted to walk through the Glen, our car preceeding by the 
road to meet us at the upper end. 

The Dargle, or “Glen of the Oaks,” is a thickly-wooded ravine, 
the sides of which rise about three hundred feet from the level of 
the stream which meanders through it, heard but scarcely seen 
through the dense masses of foliage. From a point near the 
head of the glen, known as the Lovers’ Leap (how many lovers’ 
leaps are there, I wonder?) the view is exceedingly pretty, and 
here a native artist takes his seat and discourses plaintive 
melodies on the violin, which, it is no small praise to say, lend 
additional enchantment to the scene. His pathetic rendering of 
the mournful “ Coulin” touched even our stolid Saxon hearts so 
much that we demanded an encore, a compliment which evidently 
gratified him much more than his well-earned gratuity. 

After a walk of about half a mile we leave the glen for a 
verdant slope, from which the view of the surrounding mountains 
is extremely fine, and soon afterwards regain our car. A little 
further on we enter the Powerscourt demesne through a 
magnificent avenue of beeches, not, as with us, consisting merely 
of a double line of trees, but planted three or four deep on either 
side with most telling effect. We drive through this lovely 
estate for about four miles to the celebrated waterfall, which, 
there being fortunately a fair supply of water, was seen by us to 
great advantage. It is a lovely fall of about 300 feet in height, 
over the face of a sheer precipice, which has proved fatal to many 
a foolhardy tourist, who, not content with the view from below, 
has attempted to scale the almost perpendicular cliff. Those who 
have been in Norway will at once recognize its likeness to the 
falls which abound in the precipitous gorges of that charming 
country. On leaving Powerscourt we drive through the Rocky 
Valley, appropriately enveloped in a regular Highland mist, 
through the grounds of yet another private domain, all of which 
appear to be thrown open to visitors with the greatest generosity, 
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and so back to Bray, reaching our hotel just in time for the table 
Vhéte. 

Our next expedition was to be to the Seven Churches, the 
usual mode of visiting which is to leave Bray by an early train 
for Rathnew, about fifteen miles distant, proceeding thence by 
car vid the Devil’s Glen to Glendalough and the Seven Churches, 
and thence to Rathdrum station and back to Bray by rail. 

Our driver, however, assured us that the distance there and 
back by road might easily be accomplished in a day, and that on 
the way we should see some of the finest scenery in County 
Wicklow; and as this appeared to be by far the most comfortable 
(and lazy) method, we agreed to trust ourselves to him and his 
stout little horse for the whole journey, about forty-two English 
miles. 

Accordingly, at ten the next morning, Jehu paraded in front of 
the hotel in high spirits at having secured his victims, and 
having been carefully tucked in to prevent our falling off the 
car, away we bowled. The morning was delicious, the rain having 
fallen heavily during the night, and once more we traversed the 
Rocky Valley, this time better able to appreciate its rugged 
beauty and to admire the tiny shanty nestled amid the rocks, in 
which our guide informed us dwelt the “Contented Family,” so 
named apparently for the reason that they paid no rent and had 
common of pasture on the mountain side for all their cattle, which 
consisted, so far as we could make out, of a pig, a goat, anda 
brood of ducklings. The road now wound in an apparently in- 
terminable ascent along the side of the picturesque Sugar Loaf 
mountain, whose summit is a conspicuous feature for many miles 
around Bray. 

Up this hill of course we walked, pausing every now and then 
to admire the exquisite view down the valley and to drink in the 
sweet scent of the pale yellow gorse which flourishes on the hill- 
side in wonderful Juxuriance. 

In about an hour we reached the top, and another half an hour’s 
scramble would have brought us to the summit of the Sugar 
Loaf, or, speaking more poetically, of the “ Silver Spear” itself, 
the view from which is said to be magnificent. Our long day’s 
journey in prospect, however, forbade us to linger, and somewhat 
reluctantly we remounted the car for a long drive over a wide 
stretch of heath and bog known as Calary Flats. 

We sailed gaily along mile after mile, our guide expanding 
with good humour as we went along, and enlivening the way 
with quaint observations and an occasional ‘ cracker.” 

At long intervals we passed an isolated cottage or farm-house, 
long, low buildings of one storey, roofed with thatch or peat, the 
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roadway in front of which was invariably occupied by a flock of 
geese or ducklings squatting ahout in the sun and much too 
happy and lazy to think of getting ont of the way. 

In some such scene as this the old woman must have dwelt 
who was discovered by the newly appointed curate herding her 
geese on a Good Friday. “Iam sorry to see you thus occupied 
on such a day as this,” said the good man, whose reverence for 
fast days must have been of an unusually severe type; “do you 
not know that this is the day on which your Redeemer died for 
you?” 

“*Deed, sir, and is He dead? Sure I never heard of it. This 
comes of living on a common!” 

After about an hour's drive over the plateau we reach Round- 
wood, passing on the left the picturesque Vartory reservoir, from 
which the water supply of Dublin is obtained. 

Here branches off the road which leads to the Devil’s Glen, 
another famous show-place, similar to the Dargle, but grander and 
more gloomy of aspect. A story is told of a party of tourists 
who had set off from “ Newrath Hotel” to visit the Devil’s Glen, 
armed with the usual permit obtained through the proprietor of 
the hotel. On reaching the entrance to the Glen they were, 
however, confronted and stopped by a cholerie gentleman, who 
demanded what they wanted there. They explained that they 
had come to see the Glen, and produced their passport, which was 
contemptuously waived aside by the Great Unknown, who said the 
Glen was his, and he alone could or would permit strangers to 
enter it, telling them somewhat roughly to be gone about their 
business. One of the disappointed tourists, however, launched a 
Parthian shot at the inhospitable lord of the demesne as they 
turned away, stating with much politeness that their expectation 
on leaving the hotel had been merely to be gratified by a view of 
the Devil’s Glen, but that they must congratulate themselves on 
having been so exceptionally fortunate as to be honoured with an 
interview by the distinguished proprietor. 

We now enter the lovely vale of Annamoe, through which a 
beautiful trout stream takes its course, cross the bridge of 
Annamoe, and a mile or two further on reach the beautifully 
situated village of Laragh, at the junction of the three valleys 
of Laragh, Clara, and Glendalough. Another mile and a half 
and we are in Glendalough itself, the “ Valley of the Two Lakes,” 
and the site of the “ Seven Churches.” 

We pull up at the “ Royal Hotel” after a splendid drive of about 
three hours’ duration, and are immediately besieged by vociferous 
guides, one of whom our driver informs us it will be necessary to 
take as otherwise we should miss many objects of interest. We 
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leave it to him to settle the claims of the rival aspirants, and 
proceed to fortify ourselves by a comfortable luncheon for the 
sight-seeing, which we would gladly have got through in a less 
perfunctory manner. 

After lunch, a gaunt, half-starved-looking individual was pro- 
duced as the survivor of the fray, and to him we yielded up our 
freedom, and consented to be lectured on every individual stone 
of the seven churches, and to listen to the most astounding lies as 
to the doings of St. Kevin, King O’Toole, and the inevitable giant, 
Fin McCoul. The first thing the wretch did, however, was to 
introduce us to a couple of buxom but “ disthressful widdies” on 
the look-out for “ backsheesh,” whose voluble blessings on receipt 
thereof almost blew our hats off. 

By the way, there used to be a famous wise woman in 
Glendalough, whom a reverend gentleman of sceptical tendencies 
was once quizzinz as to her supposed powers of divination. 

Could she tell him what death he would die? No, but in 
consideration of half-a-crown she would tell him one death which 
he most certainly need never fear. The half-crown was forth- 
coming, and was fairly earned by the quick-witted rejoinder, 
“Faith, then, your riverince will never die in childbed !” 

The ruins of the Seven Churches—I suppose there are seven, 
but we saw no more than three—are very small but of wonderful 
antiquity and archeological interest. Their erection is generally 
ascribed to the religious fervour and sanctity of St. Kevin, a 
hermit who flourished (if a hermit may be said to flourish) on the 
shores of Lake Glendalough at the beginning of the sixth century, 
and at whose death a cathedral church and other buildings 
were founded by one of the lords of the surrounding territory, 
around which a city subsequently sprung up, the site of which 
may even new be traced. 

Tradition further states that the saint, whilst still young and 
nandsome, suffered much gentle persecution at the hands of a 
vertain Kathleen, who, being sorely smitten by his manly charms, 
could exist nowhere but in his presence, so that— 


*“ Where’er he turned, 
Kathleen's eyes before him burned ”— 


eyes, too, of such “unholy blue” that, in order to escape their 
malign influence, the saint at last took refuge in a hollow in the 
face of the rock ov erhanging the lake, which still bears the name 

of St. Kevin’s Bed, and in which, for a time at least, he appears to 
have been safe from her persecution. But even here she tracked 
him at last, and when the saint awoke one morning, there were 
the blue eyes bent upon him as usual in reproachful tenderness. 
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This was more than the good man could stand, and with one shove 
from his brawny arms he launched her into the dark waters of the 
lake, and thenceforward, it is to be presumed, was permitted to 
perform his orisons in peace. 

Tradition apart, however, the whole valley is full of ancient 
crosses and beautifully carved fragments, which point to its 
having been a distinguished seat of monastic culture at some very 
remote period. It is still regarded throughout Ireland as a place 
of extraordinary sanctity, and bodies are frequently brought from 
long distances to rest in the holy ground surrounding the 
cathedral church of St. Kevin. 

Leaving the ruins behind us we proceed, to the accompaniment 
of the guide’s incessant patter, along the southern shore of the 
lake to the “ Lugduff Inn,” behind which is a very picturesque 
waterfall, in one of the basins formed by which the head and 
recumbent figure of St. Kevin may be distinctly traced, with the 
aid of a little imagination, and their immediate recognition will 
avoid inflicting a severe wound on the guide’s feelings. At the 
inn the “rale potheen ” may be procured, but don’t try it! 

A boat is in waiting on the shore of the lake to take us to St. 
Kevin’s Bed, to crouch in which uncomfortable dormitory is the 
ambition of all pilgrims to Glendalough, and is said to carry all 
sorts of blessings in its train. To reach it is, however, a feat 
requiring a certain amount of activity and nerve, as after having 
scrambled about 20 feet up the almost perpendicular rock to a 
ledge called St. Kevin’s chair, to sit in which is to be free 
from back-aches and rheumatism for ever afterwards, you are 
invited by the guide to sit on a projecting ledge about as big as 
the palm of your hand, with the waters of the lake immediately 
under your feet, and thence to swing yourself neatly round the 
corner into the hole in which the anchorite was wont to spread 
his heathery couch, apparently as safe from intrusion as a martin 
in its nest. If the instructions of the guide are carefully fol- 
lowed, the climb, however, presents little difficulty, although to a 
lady the feat is highly creditable. - 

The boatman now rows us to the opposite shore of the lake, a 
distance of about 100 yards, and we retrace our steps to the hotel, 
passing on our way the splendid Round Tower, one of the most 
perfect in Ireland, which rears itself in the very centre of the 
valley. 

We dismissed our guide at the hotel, paying him for his lies at 
the rate of about 4d. a dozen, or three shillings altogether, which, 
considering the exertion he must have undergone i in concocting 
them, was very moderate, and about five in the afternoon re- 
mounted our car for the return to Bray. 
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The drive back was even pleasanter than that of the morning. 
The good little pony raced along quite oblivious of the twenty 
miles he had already placed to his credit, and apparently troubled 
only by eager anticipations of his supper. 

The kindness with which his driver treated him was most 
exemplary; he kept up a quiet run of conversation with him (if 
it can be called conversation when the talk is all on one side), 
which the animal appeared thoroughly to enjoy, expostulating 
with him in the most paternal manner on his propensity to shy on 
the slightest excuse, and once only exclaiming in injured tones, 
“Sure now, I’ve treated ye kindly, and it’s impident ye’re getting 
—now I'll bate ye;” the “ bating” consisting of a few harmless 
strokes, which could hardly have hurt a fly. We reached our 
hotel about eight in the evening, too late for the table dhédte 
dinner ; but we had not been forgotten, and an excellent réchauffé 
awaited us. The charge for the drive was £1, which, considering 
the distance traversed, was exceedingly reasonable. 

Our driver had not done with us yet, however, and insisted on 
our taking him round Bray Head in the morning, before departing 
for Dublin, promising us some magnificent views. He was 
quite right as to the views, although the drive consisted 
of a steep climb at a foot-pace through the woods which clothe the 
landward side of the promontory till we reached the short crisp 
turf on the summit, when we skirted the edge of the cliffs, with 
a grand outlook over the blue waters of Dublin Bay, making the 
whole circuit of the Head and descending by another road, from 
which exquisite glimpses of the Blue Wicklow Mountains are 
obtained athwart the stems of the fragrant pines. 

We left Bray by the one o’clock train for Dublin with most 
pleasant reminiscences of lovely scenery and a genial, kind-hearted 
people. 

A week’s driving tour through the County Wicklow under the 
convoy of an experienced and thoroughly good-natured guide, 
such as we found our friend George Riley to be, can be heartily 
recommended as one of the pleasantest holidays it is possible 
to take. 





A MODERN DON QUIXOTE; 


OR, ST. HILDEGARDE'’S TRUST. 


CuarTER XIX.—(continued.) 


AND so the talk drifted away from more personal topics, and 
Dudley Trevaine was spared the need of replying to Geraldine’s 
taunt. She, too, seemed displeased with herself for having made 
it, for when later in the evening she found herself again near 
Dudley, she said apologetically : 

“You must not think, Mr. Trevaine, that I do not admire your 
work, only you know that I would crave for you a still higher 
sphere, and would see you legislating for the multitudes by M. 
Armstrong’s side in the House of Commons, rather than wearing 
your life out in house-to-house visiting among the purlieus of 
St. Hildegarde’s Square. Surely a smaller man could do your 
present work as well, and set you free for higher effort.” 

“T feel myself such a very small man in face of the work set 
before me,” said Dudley quietly, “that if I retired from it at all 
it would be from a sense of insufficiency only. In truth, Miss 
L’Estrange, we want the best energies of the best minds to 
grapple with the problems before us. And people will come to 
see that more and more, I hope and trust. Already we have 
devoted workers, and notably some of your own sex. The indi- 
vidual influence of a highly-cultured and sympathizing Christian 
lady, such as our hostess of to-night, is invaluable in the work. 
Would that many more like her would take their share in it.” 

“If you think to enlist me among your workers, it is in vain, I 
fear,” said Geraldine. “I did go on one occasion with Mrs. 
Armstrong to her Tuesday evening class, but I came away as soon 
as I could. It positively made me feel quite ill. The sight of 
those white unkempt faces scared me. It reminded me of that 
dreadful cave at St. Hildegarde’s, through which your cousin led 
us, do you remember? when I was so frightened by the dark. I 
am a coward at heart, I suppose, but I cannot change my nature, 
and what is more I do not wish to,” she added with a gesture of 
defiance 
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“ Not wish to grow nobler and better!” said Dudley incredu- 
lously. “Surely you cannot mean that? And painful as such 
scenes are to those who have been nurtured delicately all their 
lives, yet, as Mrs. John Stuart Mill is reported to have said to her 
daughter, ‘What others have to bear you can at least endure to 
know of.’ Surely if Mrs. Mill could have spoken so, we, who 
profess ourselves followers of Christ, should not shrink from con- 
tact with those whom He came to seek and to save.” 

Dudley spoke earnestly. These things had become so real 
to him of late, he could not but speak from his heart in touching 
on them. Perhaps, too, he wished to sound Geraidine’s nature, 
and try and find something nobler within her than she was her- 
self as yet conscious of. If so he was disappointed. For the 
scornful beauty turned aside with an impatient gesture, as she 
said rather irritably : 

“1 told you just now I was in no mood for a sermon, but in 
truth I find you more of a preacher than Mr. Bartram himself, 
whose province it naturally is. Why don’t you take orders if you 
will do nothing else, and pour your invectives upon our poor 
foolish heads from some legitimate West End pulpit ?” 

“I did not mean to preach,” said Dudley deprecatingly, “ it is 
the last thing that my repeated failures would warrant me in 
doing. But I must be true, and when I am speaking of what I 
feel strongly, my words must be in keeping with my feelings.” 

* Yes, it is your own feelings that you think of,” said Geraldine, 
her face flushing with sudden passion as she spoke, “the feelings 
of others have evidently no weight with you, unless they happen 
to belong to costermongers and the like. I confess philanthropy 
does not seem to me the sum total of the duties of a gentleman. 
But, then, my experience has been limited chiefly to people of 
my own class, and so, perhaps, I am an incompetent judge.” 

The scornful tone in which these words were uttered, as well 
as the words themselves, stung Dudley to the quick, especially 
with Lady L’Estrange’s reproaches still ringing in his ears. 

“Miss L’Estrange,” he said earnestly, “if I have indeed de- 
served your taunt—if my sudden departure from St. Hildegarde’s 
could have caused you a moment’s pain—pray tell me how J can 
make atonement. for my blindness. I thought only of my own 
safety in not trusting myself to a personal farewell. “But if I have 
in any way compromised your happiness, no sacrifice, save that of 
my duty, would be too great to make in order to restore it to you 
again.” 

They were standing quite apart from the others during this 
colloquy, at the end of the drawing-room where the window opened 
on the balcony, from which the steps led down into the dark 
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garden below. Hugh’s couch was deserted. Some of the guests 
had already left, and those who remained were clustered at the 
farther end of the room engaged in a general talk. Dudley and 
Geraldine were isolated from them, and partly screened by the 
window draperies. 

*“ Your duty! and what do you mean by your duty?” asked 
Geraldine, keeping her eyes lowered under the long dark lashes, 
and speaking in the low impressive tones which were so familiar 
to Dudley’s ears. 

“You know,” he answered, “it is the old story. I am not a 
free man. The trust of St. Hildegarde’s revenues has come into 
my hands. I cannot shake it off if I would, and now I would not 
wish to if I could. But the right disposal of it engrosses the 
chief share of my time and energy, and has necessitated the giving 
up of my former means of earning an easy income. I have 
nothing now but my fellowship and my own £100 a-year to de- 
pend upon; nothing, therefore, fit to offer to the beautiful Miss 
L’Estrange. There was a time, indeed, when the fascination of 
her beauty was so strong upon me that I was tempted at moments 
to turn traitor to my conscience, and to throw myself with St. 
Hildegarde’s consecrated thous: wnds at her feet. But that time is 
past. I was awakened, somewhat roughly perchance, to a sense of 
my danger and delinquencies, and since then life has become a new 
thing tome. I no longer bewail the burden of the wealth in- 
trusted to me—-I would it were doubled or trebled, so that I might 
spend it for the good of the toiling multitudes in our midst. 
What can I say to you—what can I do—to prove the sincerity of 
my regard, and the depth of my remorse for having caused you a 
moment’s pain ?” 

There was such an earnestness in the words and whole de- 
meanour of the man, such a reverence in his bearing towards 
herself, that for a moment a kindred enthusiasm seemed kindled 
in Geraldine’s scheming, ambitious soul. She raised her eyes, 
lustrous with real feeling, and said ; 

“You can at least let me work at your side.” 

It was not what she had intended to say. It was not what she 
was in the least likely to perform. But the genuine earnestness 
of Dudley’s appeal, coupled with his frank confession of the power 
of her charms over him, had conquered for the time any other 
feeling than an intense admiration for this hero among men as he 
seemed to her; and a momentary longing to sacrifice all that she 
really prized to obtain his approval, nay his love, took hold of her. 
And with this one outburst of real feeling Dudley was conquered 
at last. 

“JT will write to Lady L’Estrange, explaining everything, and 
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leave the decision in your hands,” he said in a voice husky with 
deep feeling. 

The unexpectedness of her generous rejoinder had overpowered 
him. He could say no more, and longed only to get away out 
under the quiet stars, to think over this new and startling phase 
in his existence. 

Geraldine did not attempt to detain him. She, too, felt bewil- 
dered by her many conflicting sensations, and wanted quiet and 
time to re-arrange her ideas. Thus, as soon as Dudley had made 
his hasty farewells and hurried off, leaving the astonished Bartram 
to follow at his leisure, Geraldine, too, moved across the room in 
her stately manner, and with a new light of something very like 
triumph shining in her eyes, suggested to her mother that it was 
growing late. 

“She is very beautiful,” said Mrs. Armstrong to her husband 
when they were gone; “I wish I could understand her better.” 

“She has gained her point to-night, whatever it might have 
been,” said Ralph Armstrong, “ and that always makes a woman 
radiant—as you know by experience, my dear.” 

“Mamma,” Geraldine was saying to her mother as they drove ' 
homewards, “ Mr. Trevaine is going to write to you, and I want 
you to understand beforehand that whatever he may say, I intend 
to be his wife.” 

“ And to live in lodgings in St. Hildegarde’s Square, and wear 
your life out amid its charming surroundings?” queried Lady 
L’Estrange. 

“There will be no need of that,” answered Geraldine. ‘“ We 
can all live together at first—our means are amply sufficient ; and 
Dudley Trevaine must make his mark by-ani-by, in one way or 
another—especially with me for his wife.” 

The tone of calm conviction in which this was said placed it out 
of the category of mere feminine conceit—it was rather the out- 
ward expression of the determined will of a proud and ambitious 
woman, to conquer in the end. 


Cuarrer XX. 


HILDEGARDE’S PICNIC. 


Ir was the glorious early autumn, rich in colouring, exhilarating 
in freshness, beguiling in the rosy haze of its dawns and the golden 
splendour of its sunsets. Beguiling especially at St. Hildegarde’s, 
where the sunset glory spread over the dazzling sea, and where the 


golden gorse and rich pink and crimson heather, carpeted the open 
moorland. 
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The Armstrongs had already spent a month at the Abbey, and 
their holiday was two-thirds over. Ralph Armstrong revelled in 
the beauty and freedom of the place with almost. a boyish enthu- 
siasm, and his wife’s cheeks glowed with health and happiness. 
Even delicate little Hugh seemed to gather fresh life and strength, 
while his precociously active mind was keenly alive to the beauty 
and charm of it all. Hildegarde devoted herself to the boy with 
the sweet sympathy of her nature, which was always called out 
strongly for whoever was weighted with suffering or trial, in this 
world which was to her so full of joy and beauty. She would sit 
beside his couch on the white sands by the hour together, chatting 
to him pleasantly as her busy fingers plied the knitting needles 
with which she made warm socks for the little fisher lads at the 
Quay. Often would she make Hugh laugh by retailing their 
funny sayings or doings. At other times the boy’s eyes would 
glow with enthusiasm as she would relate some tale of heroic 
daring, or would glisten with sympathy at some sorrowful incident 
connected with this treacherous though beautiful sea. 

Maud Armstrong and Hildegarde had become fast friends, and 
Maud, who was something of an artist, would bring out her box 
of colours and her sketching block, and attempt some very ambitious 
renderings of the massive groups of piled up granite, and of the 
ever changeful aspects of the sea and sky, which formed the setting 
for her pictures; Hildegarde watching her progress meantime 
with unlimited confidence in her new friend’s powers. 

Dr. Trevaine and Ralph Armstrong enjoyed long tramps together 
over the heathery downs; and little Miss Raymond was quite 
enchanted with the quiet drollery and polite badinage of Mr. Arm- 
strong, and the sweet courtesy and kindness of his wife. The 
Rey. John Ray and his blind mother came in for an especial share 
of Mrs. Armstrong’s warm interest and sympathy, and the rector 
and his wife even, who had stood aloof from our friends at the Quay 
of late, were drawn perforce into the pleasant circle. And although 
Mrs. Compton would not unbend or abate any of her dignifted 
resentment, yet the genial rector put his pride into his pocket, as he 
said, and met Mr. Ray quite amicably under the Abbey’s hospitable 
roof. 

Thus it will be seen, that while Lady L’Estrange and Geraldine 
were recruiting their health and good looks at some fashionable 
resort on the Continent, and while Bartram and Dudley Trevaine 
were still holding on at their posts with desperate resolve but 
flagging energy and spirits, our friends at St. Hildegarde’s had 
been having a very good time of it on the shores of the great 
Atlantic. 

On one of these glorious autumn afternoons, when the Arm- 
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strongs had been about a month at the Abbey, Hildegarde suggested 
a new resting place for little Hugh. 

“Could not Mr. Armstrong carry him down the rock staircase 
to the smuggler’s cave, Maud?” she suggested, “ and you and I 
would run on in front and arrange his pillows for him just within 
it, at the entrance. He would be sheltered there, and I thought 
if Mrs. Armstrong liked, we could bring a kettle and have tea in 
the cave. You must all come, nurse and the little ones and all, 
and I wiil go home and get Miss Raymond, and Mr. Ray and his 
mother, and my father to come too. Between us we shall be able 
to bring the cups and saucers and cakes, or if not some of our Quay 
boys will be charmed to help. Do you think Mrs. Armstrong 
would like it, or would she be afraid for Hugh ?” 

*] will go and ask her; it would be just delicious!” said Maud, 
as she left her friend seated on the grassy terrace in the Abbey 
garden, while she entered the drawing-room by the open French 
window in search of her aunt. 

Presently she hurried back again with a radiant face. 

“ Aunt Honor thinks it a charming idea, if you are sure the rock 
staircase would be safe for Uncle Ralph and Hugh,” she said. 

“Oh! yes, it is really quite easy, a zig-zag all the way. And 
the rocks rise up at the side as a sort of barrier, so there is no fear 
of anybody feeling dizzy even, in going down it,” Hildegarde 
assured her. 

“Then that is settled,” said Maud triumphantly. “I am so 
glad, for, Hildegarde, I have the most delightful news to tell you. 
You are to have two more guests at your tea-party than you 
bargained for—can you guess who they will be ?” 

“Not Mr. Trevaine and Mr. Bartram?” asked her friend, the 
rich colour spreading at once over her tell-tale face. 

“The very same,” answered Maud triumphantly. “The dog- 
cart has gone to meet them, and Aunt Honor expects them here 
at four o'clock, just in time for your tea, you see. Aunt Honor 
says she must wait to receive them, and give them something 
substantial first after their long drive, and then she and uncle 
will bring them down to the cave. Hugh is eager to go as soon 
as possible, so Uncle Ralph says he will carry him down at once 
if you will wait and lead the way. Nurse and the little ones may 
go too, so we can leave them there safe and sound, while we go 
back to the Quay for the rest of your guests, and for the cups and 
saucers and kettle. What fun it will be!” 

Very happy were the two girls as, having seen Hugh safely 
deposited by his father in the entrance of the cave, lying luxur- 
iously back among his carefully-arranged cushions, and gazing 
out on the beautiful scene before him with a quiet ecstasy, they 
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hurried up the rock staircase again, and away over the open 
moorland in the direction of the Quay. 

Hildegarde had mentioned the plan she intended proposing 
before leaving home, so everything was in a state of preparation. 
Janet had made the dainty cakes on which she prided herself, 
earlier in the day on the chance of her young mistress’s plan being 
approved, and she had also taken out in readiness the cupe and 
saucers and the baskets in which to bestow them, so that the 
girls had but to summon their friends, and select two sturdy Quay 
boys from among the many volunteers as burden-bearers, and soon 
the little party had gained the rock staircase again, and were 
greeted by a cheery halloo from Hugh as they descended into the 
cave. 

Then there was the fun of finding a suitable place for their fire, 
the fuel for which had formed part of the burden borne by the 
boys. Hugh’s delight was unbounded. It was the “ jolliest pic- 
nic” he had ever been at, he declared, and he had been at a good 
many, too, his parents being always eager to give him any treat 
of the sort. 

It was half-past four o’clock now, and the girls were evidently 
growing rather eager and restless. They had kept the secret of 
the two fresh guests whom they expected, intending it as a 
surprise. But Hildegarde could not resist giving just a hint now 
and then, to stir up curiosity. 

“Isn't it charming, Miss Raymond?” she said, seating herself 
beside the little lady on a low rock, from whence she could com- 
mand at the same time a view of the sheltered crevice where the 
fire was burning brightly and the kettle well-nigh boiling, and 
also of the picturesque cave entrance, with a white cloth spread 
on the sand just within it, kept down by a bright pebble at each 
corner, and dainty cups and saucers, with plates of cakes and bread 
and butter arrayed thereupon. “ Isn’t it charming, can you think 
of any addition to make it quite perfect ?” 

“1 don't see what more we want, unless it were the presence of 
the young squire himself to see how other folks appreciate his 
beautiful rocks,” said the little lady with a gentle sigh. “ I dare- 

say he is very noble and self-sacrificing, but Ido wish he would 
be a little more like other men for all that. Men are mostly 
selfish, they say ; but he doesn’t seem to give himself a thought. 
I call it a bit unnatural ” 

“Then you and I will wish for Mr. Dudley Trevaine as an 
addition to our party,” said Hildegarde gaily. “Who would you 
like to come besides, Hugh ?” 

“Oh! Pll vote for Mr. Bartram, and so will Aunt Maud, I know,” 
said Hugh readily. ‘Father did ask them to come down long 
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ago. Why didn’t you send them a note of invitation to your pic- 
nic, Hildegarde ? Perhaps they would have come then.” 

* Perhaps they are coming without the note,” said Dr. Trevaine, 
looking with a glance of amused comprehension at his daughter, 
and then adding hastily, “ Hark, Hugh ! I hear men’s voices 
coming this way down from the steps, and that laugh is not your 
father’s, I’m sure. 

And even as he spoke Bartram’s hearty laugh resounded through 
the arched roof of the cave, and tall figures loomed in the dark 
background of the interior. 

* A scene out of fairy-land, no more nor less. I must rub my 
eyes to make sure that I am awake,” they heard Bartram saying, 
as the new-comers approached out of the gloom. 

“We are very substantial fairies!” exclaimed Hildegarde gaily, 
as she sprang up from her seat and hurried forward with a 
radiant face to meet her new guests. 

But her first eager delight was checked somewhat as the full 
light fell on Dudley’s worn and emaciated countenance. The 
change was so great even since that glimpse which she had had 
of him a few months ago in London, that she was sadly grieved 
and startled. Bartram, too, showed traces of over-hard work, but 
his face lacked the worn, harassed expression, of his friend’s. 
They all noticed the change in Dudley, but wisely abstained from 
any remark, and Hildegarde only exerted herself the more to be 
cheerful and to give an added cordiality to her greeting, amid the 
stir and excitement that ensued. 

“We were just deciding,” she said, “that it only wanted the 
presence of you two at our pic-nic to make it perfect, were we 
not, Miss Raymond ?” 

“ Yes, indeed!” said that little lady, all in a flutter of agitated 
pleasure and surprise. “I was wishing you could be here, Mr. 
Trevaine, to see how other folks enjoy your beautiful rocks, and 
feeling rather angry with you for neglecting them so.” 

“She actually, in my presence, spoke of the selfish character 
of men in general, and evidently thought you were an unnatural 
exception,” said Dr. Trevaine. 

* Oh, fie! Miss Raymond,” exclaimed Ralph Armstrong, “that 
was because I was not by to take up the cudgels against you. 
But granting we are more selfish by nature than the fair sex, 
that only proves how much more heroic our efforts must be, when 
you see what pattern husbands and fathers we make! ” 

“You remind me of the story of the Irish officer,” said Miss 
Raymond gaily, “trying to out-vie an English officer in boasting 
of the courage of his men; the English officer relating how 
pluckily his men had faced the enemy’s fire without a thought of 
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fear, and the Irishman out-stripping him by saying that his 
fellows had faced it without flinching too, though they were in a 
mortal funk all the time.” 

“Bravo! Miss Raymond, that is a very good story, and quite to 
the point,’ said Ralph, “and clenches my argument finely.” 

“There is a very important truth underlying it too, which it 
were well we should bear in mind in dealing with our fellows,” 
said Bartram thoughtfully. “ We see something of it in our 
work, do we not, Trevaine?” he added, turning to Dudley, who 
had been eagerly returning the warm greetings of his friends, 
and now threw himself down on the beach at Miss Raymond's 
feet. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Dudley, “just think of the moral 
courage required to keep a starving man from stealing bread, for 
example, or, harder still, a man whose children are starving too, 
compared with that needed to keep one of ourselves from rifling 
a baker’s shop.” 

“Talking of bakers’ shops, those cakes of yours look un- 
commonly tempting, Miss Hildegarde,” said Ralph Armstrong. 

“ Yes, Janet is famed for her cakes, they are real Cornish ones. 
If we west-country people are behindhand in some things, we 
flatter ourselves that we excel at least in cakes and cream,” said 
Hildegarde, as she took her position beside Hugh within the 
cave, in readiness to pour out the tea. 

The rest of the party were grouped about without, lounging on 
the beach, or seated on low granite rocks. Janet was there, as 
well as the two Quay boys, to wait on the party, and replenish 
the kettle, and keep the fire going. They were to have their 
repast afterwards, and probably the two lads enjoyed the fun 
and novelty of it all as much even as Hugh himself. 

Very beautiful was the afternoon, with that indescribable taste 
of freshness in the air, and that unspeakable beauty in earth, 
and sea, and sky, which we sometimes feel and see on such Sep- 
tember days. ‘To the two jaded men just set free from dreary, 
fever-haunted streets and alleys, it was simply overpowering, 
and both Dudley and Bartram drank their tea and ate their 
cakes silently, gazing with eager eyes on the soul-entrancing 
beauty around them. 

The two girls had sobered down into quietness now that the 
great event of the day had come to pass, no less happy for the 
calm that had come over them, except that in Hildegarde’s heart 
was an eager, unspoken sympathy for the trouble, whatever it 
might be, which was evidently weighing on Dudley’s spirits. 

Miss Raymond and Ralph kept up a lively badinage, and 
Honor seated herself beside John Ray’s sweet, blind, old mother, 
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and painted for her in glowing words the scene on which her 
sightless eyes were resting. Both mother and son looked up to 
Mrs. Armstrong with a loving reverence, which it seemed to be 
her especial gift to inspire. Hugh and the younger children were 
pretty much engrossed with the cakes at present, so that the 
quietness of the rest of the party was the less felt. 

Dr. Trevaine also was among the silent ones; he, too, had 
observed Dudley’s worn and weary expression, and the quick 
perception of it on his own child’s face, and he, too, became 
thoughtful and pre-occupied. But it was he who broke in upon 
their silence at last, by saying in a voice much more cheery than 
his words : 

“ Now that you have taken a good look at our glorious sea, and 
imbibed a little of its life-giving breeze, will you not tell us, 
Bartram, what has made you and ‘Trevaine come amongst us like 
ghosts of your former selves ?” 

“ We have had rather a tough time of it the last month, what 
with an outbreak of typhoid in St. Hildegarde’s Square, and a 
good deal of sickness all about,” answered Bartram quietly. “ But 
things are on the mend now, so we have come down here to be 
patched up, and mean to enjoy ourselves with a clear conscience, 
don’t we, Trevaine ?” 

“T don’t know about the clear conscience,” said Dudley thought- 
fully, “ while those poor things are still mewed up in the atmos- 
phere of London smoke. And yet who could help revelling in a 
scene like this ?” 

“ And don’t you think,” said Hildegarde rather timidly, “that 
it must be right to be glad in the sunshine, as well as to be sorry 
for the sick and the sad ?” . 


CHAPTER XXI. 
AT THE ABBEY CCTTAGE AGAIN. 


«Or course it is,” said Bartram emphatically, answering for his 
friend. ‘Do you know, Miss Hildegarde, I am afraid sometimes 
whether your kinsman may not have more on his mind than we 
know of. Some horrible crime, you understand, of former days 
hanging over his doomed head, so misanthropical occasionally are 
his views of life. I say occasionally, for as a rule when at work, 
even under the most trying circumstances, he beats me out and 
out at hearty devotion to the cause, and in patient, persevering 
effort. It is only when we lie on our oars, as it were, that his 
disma! views of life creep out.” 
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“It is too bad to tell tales out of school, is it not, Hildegarde?” 
said Dudley rising and bringing back his empty cup to be re- 
plenished. “As for the bit of praise with which he tries to soften 
down his fault-finding, you will take that, of course, for what it 
is worth,” and then he added in a more earnest tone, “but you 
are right, my cousin, as you always are. It would be asin indeed 
to be otherwise than joyous in such scenes, and among such friends, 
as these.” 

Something like a tear glistened in the bright eyes that were raised 
in glad response to his, as Hildegarde handed him the refilled 
cup, and Dudley turned away rather hastily on receiving it, with 
the gloom again gathering on his brow. 

But evidently, whatever the trouble might be that hovered over 
him, he was determined to shake it off for the present, and when 
the tea was ended, and some of the party proposed a scramble 
over the rocks to the old favourite haunt of the scene of the St. 
Hildegarde legend, Dudley vied with Bartram himself in taking 
the lead in the scramble, and pointing out the beauties of the 
way. 

Never before had St. Hildegarde’s seemed so lovely to him. A 
new beauty rested for him on every jutting headland, on every 
crested wave. His nature had undergone a change since he came 
here a year ago, depressed with the unwelcome weight of the new 
responsibility laid upon him, and hankering after the luxurious, 
cultured ease, of his Oxford life. The change which Bartram had 
longed for then in his friend had been worked in him. The 
motive power of his life was altered. And with the new main- 
spring for his action of love to God, and—as a necessary out-come 
of this—love to his fellow men, life itself assumed new interests ; 
work, though depressing and disappointing often in its seeming 
results, became a real delight, and the beauties of nature acted as 
a spiritual as well as a mental tonic to his being. 

Hildegarde was quick to note the change in him. There was 
no more grieving over the burden of St. Hildegarde’s wealth 
now. 

“If it were ten times as much I should only rejoice,” he said as 
they scrambled on in the fore-front of the party. “There seems 
no end to the openings for work amongst those toiling multitudes. 
How it would delight you, Hildegarde, to watch the dawning of a 
brighter intelligence on those wan, listless faces, as the hope of 
something higher and better than they had ever dreamt of before 
in their cramped lives, is being set before them by Bartram in his 
earnest preachings, or in his bedside visits. It does one good to 
live with a man like that, yes, and to see the transformation too 
in some of those who listen to him. The patience with which 
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they bear their many privations is truly heroic, Christian heroism 
of no mean sort, I take it, fit to place alongside with the heroism 
of our St. Hildegarde’s hero of long ago. 

As he finished speaking they had gained the ledge of rock above 
the scene of the wreck, and Dudley seated himself on the same 
granite crag where we first made his acquaintance. 

“ Yes,” said Hildegarde thoughtfully, “ I like to remember that. 
I like to think of our Widow Jones in her years of patient suffer- 
ing as a real Christian martyr, though she is never likely to be 
canonized, or to be heard of beyond St. Hildegarde’s. Her suffer- 
ings are often so great and I have never heard from her lips one 
word of complaint, but many full of love and gratitude to God, and 
of sympathy with other sufferers. Mrs. Ray is a great friend of 
hers, and goes and sits with her nearly every day, and as for Mr. 
Ray, she looks upon him as a real apostle, I think. It was a good 
day for St. Hildegarde’s, as well as for the Quay, when you sent 
him amongst us, cousin Dudley.” 

“Tam very thankful we have him, although he was not of my 
finding, I’m afraid,” said Dudley ; “ for that as well as for so much 
besides, I am indebted to my friend Bartram. But tell me more 
about your people ; I have been longing so for tidings of you all.” 

So Hildegarde chatted on willingly enough about her dear 
fisher-folk, and the wonderful improvement going on amongst 
them. It was a theme full of interest always to her, and she 
seized on it the more gladly now, as a feeling of most unusual 
shyness was creeping over her as she stood alone by Dudley on the 
spot so full of interest to them both, awaiting their loitering com- 
panions. 

For Hildegarde, with all her bright way sand sunny nature, was 
much more of a romantic dreamer than people would generally 
have guessed, and a large share of her romantic enthusiasm 
centred itself on her kinsman, Dudley Trevaine. She had divined 
pretty accurately his feelings as to St. Hildegarde’s trust-money, 
and sympathized with them to the uttermost. Brought up as she 
had been in complete retirement by a man of such a high, unworldly 
type as her father, who cultivated her mind with the best and 
purest of our English literature, who drew out her innate love of 
nature by teaching her much of its science, and who above all, 
placed before her the highest Christian standard, it was no wonder 
that to her such a character as Dudley’s seemed well-nigh an ideal 
one, and that he seemed to her a perfect knight worthy of King 
Arthur’s round-table. In her castle-building as she flitted to and 
fro at her household duties, or sat with her work on her favourite 
rocks on sunny afternoons by the romantic sea, Dudley was ever 
the hero of her simple day-dreams. Simple enough these day- 
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dreams were, too. Such a scene as the present would have furnished 
quite sufficient material for them. To be sitting talking to him 
about the poor fisher-folk by her well-beloved sea, would have been 
a beautiful day-dream in anticipation for her. She did not analyze 
her feelings; Dudley was just her hero, and that was all she 
cared to know. 

And as for Dudley himself, he guessed nothing of the deeper 
feelings that lay concealed under the bright friendliness and 
cheery, helpful words, of his companion. He only felt, as he always 
had felt, refreshed and strengthened by Hildegarde’s companion- 
ship. There was something so fresh, and healthful, and hopeful, 
in her character, that it seemed to Dudley to be a sort of 
embodiment of the freshness and beauty of her surroundings ; 
and that both the scene and the company forbade all morbid or 
depressing forebodings. 

For Bartram had not gone beyond the mark in describing his 
friend’s occasional states of depression. Dudley had a weight upon 
his mind, though not of any unconfessed crime of his past life. 
The weight was, again, one which in the eyes of the world would 
have been looked upon as a brilliant burden, but which to Dudley 
was still more oppressive than the burden of St. Hildegarde’s 
wealth had ever been. And even now he was longing to tell his 
trouble to Hildegarde’s sympathizing ears; and yet was withheld, 
feeling that to tell it truly would be hardly loyal to Geraldine, 
and yet that to tell it otherwise under the scrutiny of his cousin's 
honest eyes would be impossible. So he let the talk drift on upon 
local topics, till the lagging ones joined them and the chat became 
general again, Bartram being the life of the party in his eager 
enjoyment of everything. 

At last the sun sank low in the rose-tinted sky, and a fresh 
breeze sprang up, and Ralph Armstrong thought it was time he 
should go back to the cave and carry Hugh up to his chair- 
carriage, which had been left waiting for him on the hill above. 
So the party scrambled back again, Hildegarde finding herself 
this time helped assiduously by John Ray, while Dudley and her 
father loitered behind, and Bartram and Maud as before kept 
together, and Ralph Armstrong took care of the lively and agile 
Miss Raymond. 

They found Hugh very happy with his mother by his side, a 
look of ineffable tenderness on her sweet face, as she watched her 
two little ones scrambling about with shouts of delight over the 
slippery rocks, and then glanced at Hugh’s eager, lustrous eyes, 
and recumbent form, and wondered whether ever in this world he 
would know the full enjoyment of life. 

But Hugh was not sad himself, he had a great compensation for 
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his bodily infirmities in the love that was lavished so prodigally 
uponhim. Alas! for those little ones who lack this compensation, 
and who are felt but an encumbrance to those around them. 
Surely, such must be very near the all-loving Father’s heart. 

The children were called back, the cups and saucers were packed 
away in the baskets, and the two strong lads, who were quite 
exhilarated by their tea and cakes, shouldered their lightened 
burdens and preceded the party up the rocky staircase. 

Next came Ralph carrying his boy as tenderly as any nurse, 
with Honor just behind him, to re-assure Hugh by her presence, 
should he feel any qualms of fear. And then the rest of the 
party followed in single file, to part on the hill-top with many 
congratulations on the success of the impromptu pic-nic. 

Bartram went back to the Abbey with his friends the Arm- 
strongs, whose guest he was. But Dudley had preferred going 
to his old quarters at Tregear’s cottage, and walked off alone 
in that direction. He might have gone so far with the Arm- 
strongs, but he felt the need of solitude, and so took the cliff 
path towards the village. 

When he reached the cottage the old sense of homeliness 
crept over him once more. There was Penna watching for him 
in the porch, arrayed in her ancient black silk gown and her best 
cap, while Tregear in his old butler’s suit was opening the 
garden-gate for him to enter. Dudley grasped the old man’s 
hand heartily, and delighted Penna as he greeted her in a similar 
way, by saying: 

“It really seems like coming home, to be returning to the 
Abbey cottage again, Mrs. Penna.” 

* And it’s St. Hildegarde’s air that you are wanting, sir, and 
plenty of her best victuals besides, I’m thinking, for so thin and 
worn as you are looking,” said Penna, meaning to be complimen- 
tary by remarking on ler master’s poor looks. 

“ Hold your tongue, Penna,” exclaimed the more enlightened 
Tregear; “gentlefolks don’t like for to have personal remarks 
passed upon them, leastways, when they're none so cheering 
neither. Don’t you heed her, sir, she’s a poor daft body, and her 
tongue always runs away with her sense. But there, she’s been 
most crazy to think of having you back again.” 

“And I am delighted to find myself here, I can assure you, 
Penna,” said Dudley as he entered his pretty sitting-room, and 
looked lovingly around on his well-filled book-shelves, and 
familiar furniture. 

Then Penna hurried off to get the tempting repast she had 
prepared for “the master,” and Tregear went up-stairs with his 
portmanteau, which had been sent round from the Abbey, and 
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Dudley threw himself with a sigh of content into his own arm- 
chair. 

How homelike it all seemed. How refreshing had been this 
first afternoon by the invigorating sea. Already he could think 
more clearly, could look more steadily in the face that trouble 
in the future which was oppressing him. 

But as he so looked at it the trouble seemed to increase 
rather than diminish. He had known on that evening more 
than a month ago, when he had again met Geraldine so un- 
expectedly at Mrs. Armstrong’s At Home, he had known then that 
the spell of her charm over him was broken, that the glamour 
of her fascinations no longer affected him. In what he had said 
that night, in what he had written to Lady L’Estrange the next 
day, consideration for Geraldine had alone weighed with him. 
And when, contrary to his expectations, the reply to his very 
candid letter had come in the shape of an acceptance on 
Geraldine’s part of his qualified and apologetic proposal, he had 
been fairly staggered. There was no one whom he could consult 
on the matter. Not even to Bartram could he explain the 
motives from which he acted, his chivalrous feelings towards 
Geraldine forbade it. Not even to him could he say, “ This beauti- 
ful and richly-dowered lady has condescended to care so much 
for poor unworthy me, who thought but of my own danger from 
her fascinations, that I have felt bound to do all in my power to 
restore her peace of mind. I have nothing to offer but my 
poor one hundred a year, and whatever income beyond I may be 
able by hard work to win. St. Hildegarde’s money is altogether 
set aside, I have no part or lot in that but as a trustee. I have 
told her this clearly, but she still accepts me. What can I do? 
What career can I enter upon, to save me from the degradation 
of being dependent upon my wife and her mother, for an establish- 
ment suitable to her?” 

He could not say this, and yet this was the problem that 
weighed upon him, and this it was that kept him up till late into 
the nights at his desk, after days of enervating toil, to try and 
open out a path for himself in the way of literature. 

Bartram was delighted when a clever and earnest article 
appeared in one of the leading journals on the subject of the 
** Homes of the London Poor,” with Dudley Trevaine’s signature, 
but he had no clue to any other mctive for his friend’s sudden 
launch into publicity, beyond the real interest he knew him to 
take in the subject of the article. He saw indeed that Dudley 
had a fresh anxiety on his mind and longed to help him, and had 
indeed insisted on his coming with him to St. Hildegarde’s, 
mainly in the hope that amid his old friends and in his own 
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home, he would throw off this new trouble, whatever it might 
be. 

Lady L’Estrange and Geraldine had gone on the Continent 
immediately after the answer had been sent to Dudley’s letter, 
and in that answer it had been suggested, that if Dudley 
approved, it might be as well to delay the announcement of the 
engagement until their return to England. Dudley had agreed 
to this readily, and had felt it very like a reprieve when he knew 
that nothing more would be required of him at present. 

“There will be no need to write to one another,” Geraldine 
had added in a_ postscript to her mother’s letter; “I am no 
scribe, and do not wish to betray my stupidity by scribbling 
you inane letters which would only bore you.” 

So Dudley had been left free to pursue his own plans for the 
present, and had made the most of his time in working harder 
than he had ever worked in bis life before ; no wonder he looked 
worn and thin. But the worst of it was, that an ever-increasing 
distaste for this engagement which had been thrust upon him 
made itself felt. Geraldine had never come anywhere near his 
ideal woman, and Dudley, as we know, was full of ideals. | More- 
over, since the short period of his infatuation for her he had 
seen much of actual life ; he had seen what noble heroism women 
in all ranks of society are capable of, what self-sacrifice, devotion 
und sympathy, and it was becoming intolerable to him to think of 
having for his life’s companion, one who would only laugh at what 
he held most sacred, and scorn what he held in highest esteem. 


CuaPTeR XXII. 
SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 


Bur Dudley, in spite of himself, was beguiled out of all dreary 
forebodings or vain regrets, during the happy days that followed 
at St. Hildegarde’s; days ever to be remembered ‘by most of 
those who shared in their pleasures as white cross ones in their 
lives. The weather was perfect, and some fresh outing was 
proposed and carried out each day by the party of friends. Some- 
times it would be a long boating and fishing expedition, at others 
a tramp over the heathery moors, or, again, all the resources of the 
village would be exhausted to provide steeds of various degrees of 
unkemptness, upon which the more adventurous of the party 
would make still longer excursions inland. Such fun and laughter 
as there would be over the peculiarities of the various ponies, 
donkeys, or ancient horses, which helped form the cavaleade, and 
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such enjoyment of the meal off Cornish pasties which their riders 
indulged in, when the special cairn or other object of interest was 
reached. 

Hildegarde’s laugh sounded more merrily, her father thought 
than he had ever heard it before; Ralph Armstrong unbent into 
greater drollery even than usual; Bartram’s hearty enjoyment of 
everything was almost too great for full expression ; and as for 
Dudley, his cares took to themselves wings, and the cobwebs were 
swept away from his brain. The only drawback to his delight in 
it all was his great yearning longing to have some of those pale- 
faced boys and girls of St. Hildegarde’s Square, to enjoy the fun 
and revel in the beauty of it with him; and to be able to let some 
of the weary, over-worked women, refresh themselves awhile in 
this haven of rest, within sight and sound of the soothing sea. 

But even this longing was hardly a drawback, for it gave food 
for endless schemes for the future, which he discussed with 
Hildegarde on these bright autumn days. There might be an 
orphanage built in the sheltered valley, and a sanatorium nearer 
the sea, and a set of almshouses in the gorge at the Quay, 
where old people whose eyes and ears had heen dulled with 
London smoke, and dinned with London noises all their lives, 
should pass a peaceful eventide. Whether the old people so 
schemed for might not have thought the blissful retirement 
planned for them a little dull was another matter! At all events 
it pleased Dudley to imagine and suggest all sorts of possible and 
impossible ideas, for the welfare of these less-favoured tenants of 
his, and it pleased Hildegarde to listen. 

But besides these excursions by day, there were the equally 
cheerful evenings, spent sometimes at the Abbey, sometimes at 
the Hermitage. The friends would separate to their various 
homes when the day’s expedition was over, for rest and food and 
change of raiment; and then when the evening had closed in 
would gather together again, most frequently in the spacious 
Abbey drawing-room, and spend a happy hour or two in pleasant 
talk, diversified by music, or on one or two occasions by a part- 
reading of one of Shakespeare’s plays, or by a recitation given by 
Dudley or Bartram of some favourite poem bearing upon the 
topics of talk. F 

To Hildegarde these evenings were times of eager delight. 
Her eyes sparkled with intelligence as she listened to the bright 
intellectual discussions of the gentlemen around her, to her 
father’s thoughtful contributions from his life-long store of 
knowledge, to the quaint and original sallies of the humorous 
Ralph Armstrong, to the refined and cultured remarks of Dudley, 
and the hearty earnest words of Bartram. The ladies too were 
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drawn into the talk. Ralph Armstrong was continually appealing 
to his wife, whom he evidently looked to for approval in all he 
said and did, and he almost as frequently drew out some remark 
from the shrewd, intelligent, little Miss Raymond, who, though 
her life bad been spent in retirement at St. Hildegarde’s, had yet 
wandered far afield in the paths of English literature. 

Hildegarde and Maud said perhaps the least of the party, but 
their eager sympathy shone in their bright eyes, and good 
listeners are as much needed as good talkers to make life run 
pleasantly. Both the girls looked so fresh and pretty, as after 
the day’s outing they would doff their walking attire and put on 
pretty white dresses, with real flowers for their only adornments, 
and with some dainty piece of work in their hands, would listen 
with eager interest to all that was going on around them. Very 
happy were those days and evenings to this group of friends at 
St. Hildegarde’s, and all too quickly they slipped away, till the 
remaining fortnight of the Armstrongs’ stay was well nigh over. 
Then, suddenly, to one of the party came a rude awakening. 

Dudley entered his pretty study one morning full of bright 
anticipations of the day’s pleasure. It was his custom, after 
breakfast in his solitary room, to go to the Abbey and inquire the 
plans for the day, and then to go on and retail them at the 
Hermitage. Few letters had disturbed his peace since he had 
been at the Abbey cottage, but on this morning a dainty, crested 
envelope, bearing the London postmark, lay on his breakfast 
table. Dudley opened it with a dull foreboding. The note within 
ran as follows : 


** My peEAR DUDLEY, 

“Geraldine and I have returned from Switzerland quite 
restored in health and spirits. We propose coming to the Abbey 
as soon as the Armstrongs leave it, probably in the beginning of 
the next week. This being the case, I think we need delay 
no longer announcing the engagement between you and my 
daughter. It will be as your bride-elect that she will revisit 
your home. There could not be a more fitting time to let our 
friends here and elsewhere understand the relations between 
you. I have consulted Geraldine on the subject, and she agrees 
with me. 

“T am glad to say that she has quite recovered her good looks, 
and receives more attention than ever. You will have good 
cause to be proud of your wife. 

“T thought you might prefer making known your engagement 
yourself to your friends. I shall, therefore, delay until to- 
morrow writing to Mr. Armstrong of our plans. You will, of 
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course, remain on at the Abbey cottage, to welcome us at St. 
Hildegarde’s. 
“Believe me, my dear Dudley, 
** Yours very sincerely, 
* Marion L’EsTRANGE.” 


It would be difficult to describe the effect of this letter upon 
Dudley. Perhaps he had not fully realized before how strong 
were the bands which bound him. The calm, matter-of-fact 
tone, of Lady L’Estrange’s letter, taking everything for granted, 
staggered him. A sort of dull despair crept over him. He sat 
down to his breakfast and ate it almost mechanically. It seemed 
to him that all his strength was gone from him. He was so 
powerless to free himself. He could not write back and say, “ It 
is all a mistake, I do not love your daughter, I never did; she 
only fascinated me for the time by her beauty, and even that 
fascination has long since ceased. Ask her to set me free. I am 
no fit mate for her. Let her marry some suitor, rich and 
untrammelled, who can give her the position that she covets, not 
a poor man such as I am, weighted with responsibilities already, 
which are well nigh too much for me.” 

He could not write thus, in reply to Lady L’Estrange’s quiet 
letter of calm confidence in him. He was helpless, powerless, 
and he longed so intensely to be free—free to live his own life, 
among the friends who were congenial to him. 

In the confusion of his mind, as he rose impatiently from the 
breakfast table, the one impulse uppermost was that he must go 
and tell Hildegarde at once. He could not bear that the tidings 
should reach her first by any other channel. He did not stop to 
ask himself why Hildegarde more than all his other friends? He 
only felt that to her he would go directly with the burden of his 
sad tidings, and that when he had seen the sorrowful surprise in 
her eyes the worst would be over, and he would better be able to 
face the rest. 

With this impulse strong upon him, he hurried down the 
cottage garden path and up to the hill-top, and across the fresh 
moorland towards the Quay. He paused on the slope of the hill 
just above the Hermitage, and gazed down upon the pretty, busy 
Quay—where the church was rising rapidly above the cottages, 
and the children were trooping up to the new schools—with a 
strange, pathetic feeling, at his heart. It was as though he were 
taking farewell of it all ; farewell of the friends who had helped 
him in all the good that had been done here; farewell of the 
life that he had learned to love, and of those who had taught him 
to love it. Instinctively he felt that with Geraldine as his wife, 
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he would be virtually cut off from all familiar intercourse with 
his own choice circle of friends, between whom and herself there 
would be no real sympathy. 

So, with a saddened face, he opened the familiar gate and 
walked along the shrubbery path to the Hermitage garden. It 
was earlier than he was wont to call, and Hildegarde, who was not 
expecting him just then, was busy in the gay little garden, 
watering-pot in hand, refreshing the bright flowers that: still 
bloomed in the borders, and in beds cut out on the little lawn. 

Dudley paused and watched her as she moved to and fro at her 
work, singing as she went in the very gladness of her heart. A 
pretty foreground she made to the background of sea and sky, her 
slight figure clad in the neatest and simplest of morning costumes, 
her pretty head with its rich auburn hair catching the gleams 
of the bright sunshine, and devoid of hat or other covering. 
Suddenly her ear caught the sound of his foot-fall on the gravel, 
and as she turned her face, full of a glad weleome upon him, he 
forgot for the moment his dismal errand in the brightness of her 
presence, and in the thrill of pleasure with which her undisguised 
joy filled him. 

* Another perfect morning! Are we not highly favoured?” she 
said, setting down the watering-pot and putting out a gauntlet- 
gloved hand in greeting. ‘Why are you here so early; is some- 
thing very important planned for to-day ?” 

“1 have not been to the Abbey yet. I wanted to see you first 
of all. Are you busy, Hildegarde, or can you spare a few minutes 
just now ?” 

“ As many minutes as you like,” she answered readily. “ Father 
is gone down to Miss Raymond’s on some business she wished to 
consult him about, and I have watered the thirstiest of the flowers 
already. Will you come inside, or shall we have our talk here ?” 

“ Here will be best. I have something to tell you, Hildegarde, 
which I am afraid will lose me your good opinion, and you do not 
know, child, how great a loss that will be to me. Will you try and 
think as kindly as you can of your misguided cousin whatever 
happens ?” 

*“T don’t believe I shall ever have cause to think otherwise, 
come what may,” replied Hildegarde, looking up with entire con- 
fidence into her companion’s face. 

They were walking slowly around the garden, the fresh sea- 
breezes fanning their faces, the sun shining brightly, the blue, 
unclouded sky overhead. What could there be to dread in such 
a scene, what cloud could darken such a sky? So Hildegarde felt 
no misgiving, even though the face she glanced at was strangely 
moved. 
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“ You make my task the harder,” he said, “ but nothing could 
make it easy. Hildegarde, I am engaged to be married to Geral- 
dine J.’Estrange, and I have had a note from her mother this 
morning saying that they intend coming to the Abbey next week, 
when the Armstrongs are gone, and that she wishes the engage- 
ment to be generally announced.” 

There was a pause, and one hasty glance of startled surprise from 
Hildegarde up into the grave face above her, and in that momen- 
tary glance Dudley saw the look of pain that he had anticipated, 
in those eyes which but now were bright with gladness. It was 
but a passing glance, then Hildegarde said very gently: 

* Why did you not tell us before ? we were all your friends, you 
know.” 

*“ They preferred its being kept quiet at first, and I—coward as 
I was—was only too glad of the respite. I did think of confiding 
my secret to you on the first afternoon of my arrival here, but I 
shrank from it. I could not explain all the circumstances of the 
case, and I dreaded losing the friendship which was so precious to 
me. Perhaps I was wrong, Hildegarde; if so, forgive me. It 
seems to me that I do nothing but blunder through life, and that 
I shall go on blundering to the end of it!” he added in a tone of 
utter dejection. 

This tone rallied Hildegarde to exert her influence as comforter, 
as any sign of sorrow always did. 

**Do not be so down-hearted,” she said in quite a cheerful voice. 
“Your life cannot be a series of blunders while your aim is so 
true. Just look down upon the busy Quay below us, and see if 
there is nothing there to cheer you. Father says it is quite a 
different place since you took it in hand.” 

“ It was he and you who really did the work; my part was a 
very small share of it,” said Dudley still in that spiritless tone. 

“Tt does not much matter who did it if the work is done, does 
it?” said Hildegarde cheerily. “You really must not be so 
dismal on such a perfect day. I suppose there is no credit due 
really to any of us in using whatever talents are given to us; but 
I think it is a great privilege to have both the power and the will 
to do so much for others as you have. Life must be very full of 
interest to you,” she ended with just a foreshadowing of sadness 
in her tone. 

Did life look rather dull and dreary to her in spite of her cheery 
words, and in spite of the bright sunshine, in the sudden shadow 
Dudley’s communication had thrown over it? If so, she could 
keep such rebellious thoughts back till a more convenient time. 
By no look or word of hers would she have him guess, how great 
her disenchantment was. And he little knew how severe was 
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the restraint she put upon herself, nor how eagerly she hailed the 
sound of her father’s footsteps on the gravel, as a meaus of her 
release. 

“Ah! here is my father returned,” she said eagerly; “I will 
leave you to tell him your news, if you will excuse me,” and 
in 2 moment she was gone. 

Straight up to her own little room went Hildegarde, and 
knelt down at the casement opening out upon the glittering 
sea, as she had knelt there on that other occasion of her first 
disenchantment, after her call with her father at the Abbey. 
But the trouble was deeper now. That had been but a half- 
awakening to the disillusions that await most of us in the life 
which looks so bright and promising at starting. This was a 
thorough arousing from one of those blissful dreams of life 
itself, in which she had been unconsciously living of late. She 
had not cared to ask herself what had filled her with such a 
quiet rapture of content, what was the source of the wondrous 
light that had lain of late “on sea and land.” But she knew 
now, and as she knelt down at her }ow window-sill she leaned 
her head upon the arms that rested upon it, and sobbed as if 
her heart would break. 

Poor little Hildegarde! She had shown a brave front to the 
world, and she would continue to do so. Neither of the men 
who paced to and fro in the garden below, had any idea of the 
painful crisis through which she was passing. It would have 
cut them to the heart had they guessed it, for to each of them 
she was in truth as the very apple of his eye. Dudley knew 
that now when it was too late. And though he little guessed 
at Hildegarde’s feeling for him, he felt that, could he have won 
her for his wife, instead of the beautiful unsympathetic Geraldine, 
his life would have been full indeed. 

But it was too late now. He had brought all his trouble upon 
himself by his own folly and weakness, he would bear the con- 
sequences of it as bravely as he could, and be thankful if he 
alone were the sufferer. 

So he told his tale to Dr. Trevaine without attempting any 
self-vindication. And the’ doctor listened gravely, and when 
he had finished said rather coldly: 

* You will be again looked upon as one of the luckiest of 
mortals, Mr. Trevaine. First, the inheritor of unexpected 
riches, and next the chosen husband of the beautiful Miss 
L’Estrange, who has money also, I believe, to add to her other 
charms! With two such triumphs within a vear, you will be 
regarded indeed as Fortune’s favourite !” 

There was a suspicion of satire in the doctor’s words, very 
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alien to his usual style of intercourse with his highly-esteemed 
kinsman. In truth he was bitterly disappointed in Dudley, and 
had not Hildegarde’s necessity for hiding his feelings. He had 
watched his kinsman narrowly, had rejoiced over his steady 
perseverance in the difficult line his conscience had laid down 
for him, and had entered into some of Hildegarde’s enthusiasm 
about him, as they had both listened to Bartram’s warm eulogies 
of his self-denying work among the London poor. 

And now, all at once, his high opinion would have to undergo 
a radical change. He would have to look upon him as one of 
Fortune’s favourites rather than as a hero of romance, as one who 
did not fail to avail himself of the good things of this world, 
even though he had heretofore seemed so indifferent to them. 
Certainly Dudley did not look elate with his last triumph, and 
perhaps it was the weary, hopeless expression on his face as he 
held out his hand in farewell, that induced Dr. Trevaine to say 
in a more friendly tone as they parted: 

“IT can only hope, Dudley, that your new piece of good fortune 
may be productive of as much real happiness to others as 
your last, and that your friends will have equal cause to rejoice 
with you in it.” 


CHaPTeR XXIII. 
HILDEGARDE BEARS HERSELF BRAVELY. 


* REJOICE with him in it!” The words seemed to sound mock- 
ingly in Dudley’s ears as he strode with impatient strides home- 
wards across the open moorland. He felt sore and angry at 
heart; vexed even with Hildegarde for the cheery tone she had 
assumed. ‘True, for a moment he had surprised the pained look 
in her eyes which he had anticipated, but it had quickly vanished. 
She had tried to cheer him and help him as she would have tried 
to cheer and help any one in trouble, Dan Dykes, widow Jones, or 
any of the poor fisher-folk. But she had made no protest. She 
had not held out a finger to point the way to any loop-hole of 
escape. She had just accepted it all as an accomplished fact, 
and then had gone away and left him—left him to tell the dis- 
tasteful tidings over again to her father, and to hear from him the 
hateful aspect which his undesired good fortune would wear 
towards the world. Good fortune, indeed! To Dudley, in his 
present mood, the prospect before him seemed just intolerable. 
“I cannot go on acting a part!” he exclaimed to himself 
angrily as he strode along. “ I must write to Geraldine and tell 
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her the truth; tell her that I have no heart to give her; confess 
that I have behaved badly, that I was weak enough to be be- 
guiled for a time by her beauty, but that it would be but adding 
to my fault to let our most ill-advised engagement goon. She 
will be angry, of course, and she can be very scornful; but I 
deserve her contempt. I can face that and much more to be 
free.” 

Thus thinking to himself Dudley hurried back to the Abbey 
cottage, and with almost feverish eagerness seized on pen and 
paper to dash off the difficult letter. But all in vain. Sheet 
after sheet was torn up and committed to the flames. He could 
not tell how to put it without offending too outrageously against 
his sensitive feelings of chivalry. He had just torn up in despair 
a last futile attempt to express his wishes without appearing 
absolutely ungracious, when a familiar voice hailed him from the 
garden without, and Bartram’s tall figure came eagerly up the 
path towards the window. 

* May I come in, Dudley?” he asked, and without awaiting a 
reply entered the cottage. 

“You look tremendously busy and pre-occupied,” he exclaimed, 
glancing at the torn scraps of paper and at Dudley’s disturbed 
countenance, “but I couldn't resist coming down to tell you 
my good news, as you for a wonder failed to come to us. Con- 
gratulate me, Dudley, in the heartiest words you can find. The 
crowning blessing has been added to my life, Maud Armstrong 
has promised to share it with me.” 


(To be continued.) 
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ACCIDENTS OF DAILY LIFE 


INSURED AGAINST BY 


The Railway Passengers Assurance Company 
(Established 1849), 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
INCOME, £246,000. 
COMPENSATION PAID FOR 112,000 ACCIDENTS, 
#H2,215,000. 


Chairman. . HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 


West End Office—8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 


OR AT THE 


Head Office—64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





THE GREAT REMEDY 


For Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude, Low Spirits, 


Heartburn, and Feverish Colds, prevents and quickly relieves or cures the worst form of Typhus, 
Scarlet, Jungle, and other Fevers, Prickly Heat, Small Pox, Measles, Eruptive or Skin 
Complaints, and various other Altered Conditions of the Blood. “It 


“SAVED MY LIFE,” 


“for the Fever had obtained a strong hold on me. In afew days I was quite well.”"—Erxtract from a letter of 
CO, Fitegerald, Esq., formerly Correspondent of The Manchester Guardian in Albania, referring to 


LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 


Drs. Monegan, Tuarusy, Gipson, Dowsine, Care Jackson, Minnzg, and others have given unqualified 
testimony in favour of it. Sold by all Chemists in Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. 11s., 
and 21s. each. 

E.C. 
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Is invatvasLe during the summex months for rarsarvine the a , 
comriexion from the effects of the nor sun, winns, Hand Water, | Is the best remedy ever discovered. It acts like magic in re- 
It Kuurs THE SKIN CooL and REFAusueD in the HoTtasr |'ieving all pain and throbbing, and soon cures the most obstinate 
wsartusn, and entirely removes and prevents all sunsuan, xgp- [Corns and Bunions. It is especially useful for reducing EN- 
WESS, IRRITATION, TaN, &c., and renders the sxrw delicately sort, | LARGED GREAT TOE JOINTS, which so spoil the symmetry of 
amootn, and wars. It is the most perfect Emollient Milk for |otherwise beautiful feet. Thousands have been cured, some of 
the sxrn ever produced, and no Lapr who values her complexion |Whom had suffered for fifty years, without being able to get relief 
should ever be without it. All Irritation from the Bites or Stings |'Trom any other remedy. | { t is a thin plaster, and takes up no 
of Insecta is also allayed by its use. room in the boot.) A trial of a Box is earnestly solicited, as im- 
Bottles, 1s. and 2, 6d., of all Chemists, Free for 8d. extra mediate relief is sure. Boxes 1s.14d., by all Chemists. Free for 14 

he Sole Makers, Stamps from the Proprietors, 


by the 4 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. | M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM, 

















